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By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
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to appeal to us on grounds of feeling 
for the weakness, the poor humanity, 


always to be encountered in every- 
day life."—Vew York Tribune, 


Illustrated, {2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


In Which a Woman Tells the 
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BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR 
(Third Printing) 
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The Close of the Day 


By FRANK H, SPEARMAN 
(Fifth Printing) 
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Daughter of Thespis,” has any novel 
shown such real appreciation of the 
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footlights.”” 
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{2mo. Cloth. $1.25 


BUTTERNUT JONES 
By TILDEN TILFORD 
(Fifth Printing) 

“It is certainly a relief—a pleas- 
ant one—after reading ‘society’ tales, 
having a flavor of boiled shirts,decol- 
lete gowns, late suppers, intrigue and 
scandal—to get hold of a refreshing, 


wholesome, and natural story, as is 


“Butternut Jones.’’ 
Frontispiece, {2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


*—Providence News. 


SYLVIA’S HVSBAND 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
(Second Printing) 

“A pleasing mixture of pathos and 
comedy—materials which the author 
handles with the skill of an adept.” 

-— Washington Post. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25 
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By ANNA McCLVRE SHOLL 
(Fifth Printing) 


“An impassioned romance, told 
with admirable balance; absorbing- 
ly interesting and one of the most 
vital novels of the day.”—Zillian 
Whiting in the Chicago Inter Ocean, 


{2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


THE IMPERIALIST 


By MRS, EVERARD COTES 

(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 
“The author has with great care 
and faithfulness drawn a picture of 
middle-class provincial life in Canada, 


and one that is worth having.” 
— The Outlook. 


Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


NANCY STAIR 
By 
ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 
Author of “ Mills of God” 
One of the most delightful charac- 
ters in recent fiction. Frontispiece 
from a miniature by Sara N. Bartle. 


{2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


DOROTHEA 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS 
A new story by the author of 
“God's Fool,” “Joost Avelingh,” etc. 
Told with all the author's wonderful 
strength of characterization and ap- 
preciation of human nature. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


THE SILVER POPPY 
By ARTHVR STRINGER 
(Fifth Printing) 


“*The Silver Poppy’ is a suc- 
cess . . . the science of love as por- 
trayed by Tolstoi, Gorky, de Mau- 
passant . . . love dissected, analyzed, 
and left in scattered fragments” 

—Indianapolis Journal, 


{12mo.. Cloth. $1.50 
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The Week. 


Ex-Gov. Black has now been officially 
chosen to make the speech placing 
Roosevelt in nomination at Chicago. 
Has the selection anything to do with a 
starchless civil service and the Presi- 
dent’s conversion to the system made 
famous by the ex-Governor? One might 
suspect so in view of the way in which 
Mr. Roosevelt is now throwing consular 
appointments to Quay. One of them is 
that of the discredited Saylor. When 
that product of Quay politics was first 
named consul at Dawson City by Pres 
ident Roosevelt, it was explained that 
the latter had been imposed upon. The 
thing was an accomplished fact before 
the President knew the man’s record 
But now he knows it, yet sends him 
to Coburg, Germany; and nothing but 
the efforts of Quay’s other appointee in 
that country, Ambassador Tower, pre- 
vented the German Government from 
protesting against a consul of Saylor’s 
character as persona non grata! Such 
a knuckling under to Quay, at the ex- 
pense of the public service, is one of 
those mysterious lapses of a reform 
President which grieve his best friends, 
and which they can explain only on the 
ground that he cannot be a reformer 
again until “after the election.” 








Since Speaker Cannon said he 
wouldn’t, the conviction has strengthen- 
ed that Senator Fairbanks must take 
the nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 
The call for him will be intensified by 
the recent and remarkable Democratic 
gains in municipal elections in Indiana. 
That State will have to be “saved,” and 
it throws a queer light upon Indiana 
politics thatitis thought Fairbanks can 
to the saving. His is a “heavy respec- 
tability,” of which the heaviness, at any 
rate, is undoubted. No public speaker 
can more quickly drive an audience to 
despair. It is true that he might suc- 
cessfully pose as the uecessary antidote 
to Roosevelt—as a man without a spark 
of originality, and “safe” only because 
all his views are safely locked within 
bis own bosom. His dread of even pre- 
tending to have a conviction is one of 
the standing jokes in Washington. On 
the other hand, the Vice-Presidential 
boom of J. A. Springer, president of the 
Cattlemen’s Association, launched in the 
Colorado Convention on Thursday by ex- 
Senator Wolcott, has elements of 
strength, it seems to us, not found in 
any previous suggestions. The Repub- 


lican party has in Mr. Roosevelt a can- 
didate who owes much of his popularity 
in the Western States to his tremendous 
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energy and his personal picturesqueness. 
Before a Western audience he can 
arouse enthusiasm as can few other 
campaigners. Yet considerations of pro- 
priety demand that he now remain at 
home, as McKinley did in 1900, receiv- 
ing callers and reviewing an occasional 
parade, but not making stump speeches. 
The Vice-Presidential candidate must 
represent him on the hustings. Since he 
must send a substitute, why not send 
one as much like him as possible—a fel- 
low Rough Rider? To put up Fairbanks 
for the active member of the ticket 
would be as unsuitable as for a the 
atrical manager, upon the indisposition 
of his swashbuckling hero of melodrama, 
to select as understudy the solemn and 
dignified player who is most at home 
in the réle of the ghost in “Hamlet.” 


Prof. William James was one of the 
academic persons whom Secretary Taft 
bade for Heaven’s sake keep silent on 
Philippine matters; but, in a public let- 
ter he has disobeyed the injunction. He 
asks if Secretary Taft is really an im- 
partial judge of a condition that he him- 
self has made. He is, “in the very na- 
ture of the case, bound, even though 
there were a flagrantly better possible 
alternative, to remain a passionate ad- 
vocate of the system of which he is 
himself the author.” Secretary Taft's 
scheme, pursues Professor James, is des- 
perately Uptopian. To imagine that any 
nation is capable of determining precise- 
ly the kind and amount of liberty that is 
adapted to an alien race, is to enter upon 
an interminable calculus; while to exe- 
cute such a policy would require officials 
“the offspring of a marriage between 
angels and steam engines.” Phrases like 
“The Philippines for the Filipinos” mean 
nothing until they are supported by defi- 
nite engagements. We are dallying with 
an issue as if we could conceal here a 
matter perfectly comprehended on the 
spot. “Benevolent drifting can hardly 
be more satisfactory than crafty drift- 
ing.” So Professor James meets coun- 
sels of concealment, of procrastination; 
and, going behind the undoubted good 
will of Secretary Taft, he points to the 
real obstacle to the promises of indepen- 
dence—namely, the reluctance to give up 
power once seized. Sometimes academic 
persons see real] issues rather more clear- 
ly than prejudiced philanthropists. 


In five years the Philippines have im- 
ported $42,000,000 of rice, exclusive of 
freight, duty, and other charges. Hardly 
any rice, in fact, is grown in the islands, 
although it is the principal food of the 
natives and the Chinese. The most val- 
uable lands for this kind of culture are 
lying fallow, while the Burmese growers 








are deriving a very tidy profit from the 


Philippines. This shocking state of af 
fairs could easily be remedied. In the 
first place, the duty on rice is too low. 
The way to increase the supply and low 
er the price is to clap on a higher cus 
tom-house rate. That is what a commit 
tee which has been looking into the Phil 
ippine tariff question advises. But that 
is not all, for the committee also recom- 


mends that rice lands, and the animals 
needed to cultivate them, be exempted 
from taxation, and that the necessary 
machinery be allowed to come in duty 
free. What a fine chance for American 
capital! But is it quite certain that the 
Oriental mind will grasp the reasoning 
of the American protectionist? How can 
we make it plain to him that if we dou 
ble the duty on rice, “this increase would 
not affect consumers,” but would never 
theless ‘afford some protection to small 
growers, and might stimulate planting’? 
What keeps down the rice culture of the 
islands is the high price of labor, due to 
our exclusion of the Chinese. Let them 
in, say certain expatriated and recreant 
Americans, and rice growing will take 
care of itself. But to let an industry take 
care of itself is abominable! 


The seventh annual conference for 
education in the South showed the hold 
which the educational movement is tak- 
ing upon the people and the rapidity 
with which it is spreading. Beginning 
with the most thoughtful and liberal 
among Southern statesmen, it has al- 
ready embraced the leaders in the larger 
communities, and has become so pow- 
erful as to demand consideration from 
politicians not wholly in sympathy with 
its objects. Besides educators and phil- 
anthropisis, men with large commercial 
interests have been drawn to this work 
because they have seen a menace to in- 
dustrial enterprises and business devel- 
opment in the illiteracy in the South, 
with its accompanying evils of violence 
and crime. Much is to be hoped from a 
movement which has enlisted the l@ad- 
ing minds of an entire section of the 
country, so that all other questions of 
public policy take with them a secondary 
place; and which harmoniously unites 
such men as Gov. Montague of Virginia, 
Gov. Aycock of North Carolina, Gov. 
Jelks of Alabama, and Bishop Galloway 
of Mississippi, with educators like Pres- 
ident Dabney of the University of Ten- 
nessee, President Alderman of Tulane 
University, President Maclver of the 
North Carolina State Normal School, 
Professor Mitchell of Richmond College 
—in fact, the chief men of all Southern 
institutions of learning of every class, 
and for both races. It is a great deal, 
too, when audiences composed chiefly of 
Southerners from States where negroes 
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are in a large numerical majority, will 
applaud to the echo such sentiments as 
Bishop Galloway expressed at the Bir- 
mingham conference—that negroes must 
be guaranteed the equal protection of 
the law, that “a white fiend is as much 
to be feared as a black brute,” and that 
the majesty of the law must be sustain- 
ed. Another element of hope is the 
growing spirit of recognition of the value 
of the training which negroes receive at 
Tuskegee and the industrial departments 
of Hampton. While the white sentiment 
in rural communities is still strong 
against the “educated nigger,” it is grad- 
ually coming to recognize the industrial 
value of a trained workman, and this, 
in time, must lead to a recognition of the 
value of a trained brain to direct the 
trained hand. 


This is a good time for everybody in- 
terested in wool to review the last seven 
years. Business is very dull in the mar- 
ket for the raw material, and as for the 
manufacturers, they are decidedly in the 
dumps. Shut-downs have already oc- 
curred among the mills, and others are 
threatened if trade does not improve. 
Part of this is due, of course, to general 
business conditions, but special causes 
have also been at work. It was intended 
that nobody should be treated more 
generously in the Dingley bill than the 
wool and woollen interests. But there 
seems to have been a blunder. Take the 
case of the dealers: They made large 
profits in 1897 by speculating in wool in 
advance of the tariff, but it is a question 
if the losses of 1898 were not of equal 
magnitude. The next people to take 
their profit from the new law were the 
But their joy was cloud- 
ed when the growers, in their turn, be- 
gan “to catch on.” These have laughed 
last, and also best. Several years ago 
they succeeded in working up the price 
of their clips to figures which not only 
made it hard for the wool merchants to 
see a profit, but also forced the manu- 
facturers to use cotton very heavily. Last 
year, wool sold in the West at figures 
equalling the seaboard prices, and this 
year the growers are asking fully as 
much—more in a good many cases. But 
from the very start the people have set 
their faces against advance in the price 
of clothing, and they are less disposed 
this year than ever to countenance it. 
With high-priced wool on one hand and 
short sales of goods on the other, the 
manufacturer must realize that things 
are seldom what they seem—especially 
tariffs. 


manufacturers. 


The official report of the foreign trade 
of the Chinese Empire for 1902 throws 
a good deal of light on the causes of 
the depressed condition of the American 
cotton mills. Our exports of cotton 
cloths to China continue steadily to fall 
off. For March they were less than a 





quarter as large as last year. For the 
nine months since July 1, 1903, they 
were less than a third what they were 
the year before. Other exporting na- 
tions also fared badly, the Japanese 
mills being the only ones to increase 
their shipments to the Chinese markets. 
Strange as it may appear, in the Chi- 
nese trade report the imports of cot- 
ton goods for 1903 are figured at 128,- 
620,004 taels, compared with 127,545,309 
taels in 1902. Wut the case is quite dif- 
ferent when they are reported by quan- 
tity. There were losses ranging from 11 
per cent. in drills to 40 per cent. in 
American sheetings. Merely to state 
that cotton goods were higher in price 
does not make the situation plain. The 
annual trade statement of the Empire 
is interesting because it reveals why 
China cannot pay higher prices. For- 
eign trade in 1903 was disappointing; 
and it was particularly so in cotton 
goods. There were large stocks of 
these in importers’ hands when the year 
began; the extreme fluctuations of ex- 
change and the money stringency made 
the merchants slow to buy; the coun- 
try was generally poor from the fail- 
ure of the silk crop; and the indemnity 
payments, on account of the Boxer trou- 
bles, had a most oppressive effect on 
taxation. On tcp of all this came Mr. 
Sully’s performances in the cotton mar- 
ket. 


For several reasons, last week’s sale 
of New York city bonds was of much 
importance. The city’s credit was in- 
volved, since the average price brought 
by its 3% per cents had fallen, with- 
in a year, from 104.29 to 100.10; and as 
the lower price was scored last March 
on the offer of only $3,000,000 bonds, 
some natural misgiving existed as to 
what rate could be commanded by the 
recent sale of $37,000,000. But beyond 
the problem of the city’s credit lay the 
larger problem of the community’s in- 
vesting power. The financial phenom- 
enon of the past eight months has been 
the action of great corporations, press- 
ing their notes for discount at 5 and 6 
per cent., in a total volume of not less 
than $150,000,009, because they could not 
find a market at former rates for their 
long-term bonds. This result has been 
variously ascribed to poverty of the in- 
vesting public, to the rise in the general 
rate of interest, and to the mere fact 
that demands on the resources of the 
investment market had outrun supply. 
If any of these three explanations were 
correct, the bonds of New York city 
should have suffered along with new rail- 
way securities, lt is therefore highly re- 
assuring that the city’s very large offer 
of new 3% per cents should have result- 
ed, first, in the lcan being “covered” by 
bidders six times over, and, second, in 
an average price fully % of 1 per cent. 
above that secured in March. The price 
secured, ranging from 100.79 to 101.53, is 





low as compared with 1901 and 1902; 
but it is distinctly favorable as mark- 
ing the first real change for the better 
since the general shrinkage of invest- 
ment values began in the autumn of 
1902. It also clearly signifies that 
watchful bankers have to some extent 
regained confidence in the investing 
publie’s power and willingness to ab- 
sorb new issues of securities. 


Mr. Cleveland’s explanation in the 
Saturday Evening Post of the various 
circumstances which led up to the con- 
tract with the Belmont-Morgan syndi- 
cate in February, 1895, is interesting as 
showing his personal attitude towards 
the operation, after the lapse of years. 
That attitude was not left in doubt 
when uproar over the contract was at 
its loudest. In his message to Congress, 
in the following December, Mr. Cleveland 
affirmed, with characteristic bluntness, 
that he had “never had the slightest mis- 
giving concerning the wisdom or pro- 
priety of this arrangement,’’ and that he 
was “quite willing to answer for his full 
share of responsibility for its promo- 
tion.” Furthermcre, intelligent finan- 
cial opinion long ago took the stand 
that the contract with the syndicate, cost- 
ly as it unquestionably was to the Gov- 
ernment, was at the time the only means 
of saving its credit to the Treasury and 
the gold standard to the country. What 
situation actually confronted the Gov- 
ernment’s financ2s may be judged by the 
fact that one of the organizers of the 
syndicate, barely a month before, had 
so far lost hope of preserving the cur- 
rency standard that, at a bank direc- 
tors’ meeting, he voted to arrange for 
the formal opening of “goid accounts,” 
as in the days of irredeemable paper 
money. 


When, however, this is granted, two 
questions still remain in controversy. 
It is held by many critics that, had the 
Treasury been managed, twelve or six- 
teen months before, with the resolute 
courage shown in February, 1895, the 
crisis which led to the contract with 
the syndicate wouid never have arisen. 
It was the earlier hesitation in grap- 
pling with the difficulty which did the 
mischief, The second controverted 
point concerns the operations of the 
syndicate itself. It was formed to stop 
artificially gold exports which were 
draining the Treasury’s reserve, and it 
was really for this service that the large 
indirect commissicn was allowed it. By 
a very unusual expedient—the banding 
together of the bankers in exchange, to 
draw on their Muropean credits for sup- 
plying remittances which otherwise 
wovld have required gold exports—the 
syndicate’s purpose was achieved dur- 
ing at least six months. ‘The period of 
respite was important; it allayed exist- 
ing panic, and it put the Treasury on 
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its feet again. But it was not a sound 
or permanent expedient, from a bank- 
ing point of view. It was an effort to 
dam up the naiural flow of internation- 
al exchange, and it broke down com- 
pletely in the end. It had, however, 
amply served its purpose as an emer- 
gency measure. 


The Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst has 
done many things which require cour- 
age, but none requiring more than his 
defence of the higner criticism. This city 
has just witnessed the close of a singu- 
lar conference—the Bible League Con- 
vention—the professed object of which 
is protection of the Bible against its 
trained students. Clergymen and lay- 
men from all parts of the country pro- 
tested against ‘‘assaults” on the Bible— 
that is, the publication of conclusions 
reached by many of the most highly 
trained experts ia this country and Eur- 
ope. This conference, we venture to say, 
has done more than any of the higher 
critics to shake the faith of men in the 
Bible as an infallible and inerrant reve- 
lation; for, as Dr. Parkhurst puts it, the 
addresses “left pon the minds of a good 
mary sincere people the idea that there 
is a great amount of incompatibility be- 
tween scholarship and Scripture; that 
there be certain things about the Bible 
which, if known, would be embarrassing 
to the faith; and that turning too much 
of that searchlight of investigation up- 
on the foundations of Scripture would 
shake confidence in the stability of the 
foundations.”’ One of the Bible defend- 
ers dwelt upon the “unparalleled dan- 
ger” of the present attacks. Serious men 
may well ask with Dr. Parkhurst, “Dan- 
ger of what?” The truth is not danger- 
ous, and falsehood is certainly puny. 


Professor Briggs’s address on theolog- 
ical education frankly stated a truth 
which the friends of the ministry would 
do well to ponder seriously. It is that 
one reason why so few strong men are 
now being drawn to the ministry is that 
theological investigation is not allow- 
ed to be as free as all other graduate 
studies. In law, in medicine, in all 
branches of science, the young student 
knows that he may pursue his inquiries 
fearlessly, form his own convictions 
without let or hindrance, and be sure of 
2 welcome for whatever truth he may 
be able to discover. It is only in the- 
ology that he is given to understand 
that he will depart from preéstablished 
views at his peril. This cannot but act 
as a deterrent to an ingenuous and eager 
mind. In many, of course, the unselfish 
and religious motives prevail, and lead 
lo a calling where the opportunities for 
usefulness are so great, even with a 
good deal of mental galling. But the 
most conscientious and robust natures— 
men like.Arthur Hugh Clough and Leslie 
Stephen—feel compelled to prefer intel- 





lectual freedom even to spiritual ser- 
vice. The repulsion of such men from 
the church, to which, at heart, they are 
so strongly attached, is one of the trag- 


edies of our generation. 


Mr. Balfour was asked recently in the 
House of Commons about the request of 
a deputation from Manchester that the 
Government should summon an interna- 
tional conference to consider what could 
be done for the manufacturers. His re- 
ply was far from hopeful. He said that 
the deputation had laid particular stress 
on the subject of dealing in “futures,” 
and he questioned the propriety of call- 
ing a conference on that point, “because 
I doubt whether any good can be done by 
legislation.” That doubt has confront- 
ed every one who has ever seriously 
tackled the problem. But if anything 
occurs to Mr. Balfour along other lines, 
he will do all he can to bring British 
manufacturers into accord with tnose of 
the Continent. Meanwhile, the mill own- 
ers are not waiting for the Government 
to take care of them. Their search for 
new cotton fields goes steadily on. The 
outlook, on the whole, is promising. 
During the cotton famine of 1861-1865, 
the English manufacturers were still 
able to utilize Indian cotton, but that is 
now unsuited to the British market. The 
question whether India can produce a 
longer staple is one which is exciting 
deep interest, both here and in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. The Blue Book recently 
issued on the cotton situation says that 
little extension of the industry can be 
looked for in Egypt, and is silent as re- 
gards the Sudan. The really promising 
regions are Africa and the West Indies, 
and possibly the Fijis, Borneo, and Cy- 
prus. 


In view of Russian reverses in the 
Far East, the disparity between the 
alleged terms of the new Russian and 
Japanese loans is very striking. Ths 
Czar’s Government will, it is affirmed, 
place a $160,000,000 five-year 5 per cent. 
loan in Paris, and it is somewhat vague- 
ly stated that the bonds “will sell be- 
tween 98 and 98.50.” Japan’s new loan 
will be of $50,000,000. The bonds will 
carry 6 per cent., and will mature in 
seven years. The “issue price’ will 
probably be 931%, and the bonds will be 
a first lien on the Japanese customs. Just 
what commissions the two Governments 
are to pay to the bankers is not known, 
but that is probably a minor factor in 
explaining the great difference in the 
credit of Russia and Japan. The fact is, 
France has invested such enormous 
amounts in Russia in the past that she is 
obliged to keep on doing so, whereas the 
financial interest of the outside world in 
Japan has been insignificant. Besides, 
the resources of the one country are bet- 
ter known than those of the other. That 
Japan has a remarkable future may be 
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admitted, but it is not clear just what 
lines her industrial development will 


take. French investors can see at once 
the sources from which, in the event of 
the worst, they can make themselves 
whole. That is why they refused to sac- 
rifice their holdings of Russian securities 
in the great break in the Paris market of 
February. 


“There is nothing more dangerous in 
a Pope than piety,” said Pére Hyacinthe 
of Pius X., and the famous preacher 
added, “when it is not supported by 
broad and independent knowledge.” 
These just words apply very well to the 
Pope’s protest against President Lou- 
bet’s visit to the King of Italy. Theo- 
retically, at least, his Holiness is right. 
For any Power maintaining diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See to send its 
representative to the Quirinal, neglect- 
ing the Vatican, is a slight. The King 
of England and the Kaiser always con- 
trive to make both visits; the Emperor 
of Austria stays away because he fears 
to make both and will not make one. 
But the point is not that Pius X. has a 
grievance against France; it is rather 
that, having no effectual means of re- 
senting the slight, he might wisely re- 
frain from empty diplomatic protests. 
Such action will only embitter the anti- 
clerical feeling now dominant in French 
politics, and it may bring about harm 
to the Church much more substantial 
than any technical lack of courtesy to 
the Primate. Of course, the anti-relig- 
ious propaganda now at its height has 
naturally been abhorrent to the head of 
the Church. But as a matter of fact, the 
comments of Pius X. on the French sit- 
uation have greatly aided Premier 
Combes’s Neojacobins. It has been a 
situation to test the skill of a political 
Pope, which Pius X. apparently is not. 


Lord Curzon's spectacular trip about 
the Persian Gulf receives an interesting 
commentary in the latest trade figures 
from Persia. During the fiscal year 
1902-3, Russia exported to Persia 311,- 
500,000, receiving $12,300,000. Great 
jritain sent $19,200,000 to Persia, fall- 
ing into second place, and imported 
only $1,800,000. On any theory of fa- 
vorable trade balances, Great Britain 
should be enormously the gainer by so 
much cold cash, while Russia and Persia 
are foolishly taking each other's goods. 
But it is probable that even the ultra- 
protectionists of Downing Street take 
very little comfori in a balance attained 
by decreasing the total British trade 
with Persia to about half that of Russia. 
In this case trade figures are a fair tn- 
dex of political influence, and the Brit- 
ish look rather foolish fighting the 
phantom of Russian aggression in Tibet, 
while Russia is steadily approaching the 
Persian Gulf »y the irresistible pro- 
cesses of trade. 
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THE MANTCHURIAN CAMPAIGN. 


The evacuation of Niu-Chwang leaves 
the Japanese masters of the southern 
coast, for the Port Arthur fleet lies 
blocked in harbor, and the fortress city 
is hopelessly cut off from reinforcements 
from the north. Its reduction appears to 
be only a matter of time. It is unlike 
ly that its garrison of 22,000 souls can 
have supplies for many months, and a 
costly assault may be unnecessary. In 
any case, we have at this early stage in 
the war the Japanese in virtual posses- 
sion of southern Mantchuria, and at less 
cost than ten years ago, when their foe 
was the despised Chinese. 

Gen. Kuropatkin’s withdrawal from 
Feng-Wang-Cheng, the position chosen 
by himself, indicates that there has 
never been an adequate army of defence 
at the south. It seems probable—is hint- 
ed in certain dispatches—that Gen. 
Kuroki with, say, 70,000 men js in su- 
perior force at all points of contact. 
When it is recalled that the War Office 
at St. Petersburg promised 400,000 troops 
by May 1, it is clear either that the 
promise was not made seriously, or 
that the transportation facilities have 
been fatally unequal to the demands of 
war. Possibly the original plan of de 
fence trusted everything to the fleet. On 
any other theory it is difficult to account 
for the absence of an adequate garrison 
at Niu-Chwang, and for the smallness 
of Kuropatkin’s force. The complete col- 
lapse of the Russian defence recalls 
French estimates made early in the war. 
It was then stated definitely that the 
Trans-Siberian could feed and supply 
about 225,000 soldiers, and no more. Re- 
curring news of short rations at Harbin 
and Mukden supports this estimate strik- 
ingly, and the whole Mantchurian sit- 
uation bears out those shrewd Russian 
observers in academic circles who have 
seen in the extension of the Empire its 
weakness, 

As for the near future, the retreat upon 
the railroad at Hai-Cheng is probably 
only the preparatory step to a general 
retrograde movement to Liao-yang, or 
even to Mukden. At Hai-Cheng, Gen. 
Kuropatkin’s communications would be 
seriously menaced by the Niu-Chwang 
expedition, which will naturally be the 
next stage of the Japanese advance. In 
fact, only some blunder on the Japanese 
part could prevent him from being 
caught between convergent attacks from 
the east, south, and west. It should 
be noted, too, that, with Niu-Chwang as 
a base of supplies, the Japanese line of 
communication will be short and easily 
guarded, so that, in abandoning Feng- 
Wang-Cheng, Kuropatkin is sacrificing 
the traditional advantages of a Rus- 
sian retreat. It should be said, however, 
that the seizure-of the Liao-tung penin- 
sula throws back to the main army of 





defence a large body of railroad guards, 
and that, generally speaking, Kuropat- ; 


kin gains numbers as he retreats. Whe- 
ther this rather mournful advantage 
compensates for the loss of the seacoast 
is more than doubtful, for it is quite 
possible that the Japanese, once 
strongly entrenched in southern Mant- 
churia, will simply give the next move 
to the Russians. And if it has been im- 
possible to maintain a successful defen- 
sive across Siberia, the difficulties of 
assuming the offensive may readily be 
imagined. 

In passing, one or two novel features 
of the campaign should be touched upon, 
as well as the renewed talk about the 
Yellow Peril. Probably warfare has 
shown no such example of sheer dogged 
persistency as that displayed in blocking 
the Port Arthur channel. Attempt after 
attempt has been made by merchant ves- 
sels, supported only by the mosquito 
fleet, until the outer channel is strewn 
with perhaps a score of stone-laden 
hulks. ‘Hobsons were found in plenty 
among a nation whose customs do not 
permit Hobsonian rewards, At first sight 
the expenditure for this end seems enor- 
mous, and yet the bottling of the Rus- 
sian fleet was indispensable if great 
landing operations were to be conducted 
in the Liao-tung Gulf; and, after all, the 
hulks stranded in the Port Arthur road- 
stead may not together equal the price 
of a first-class cruiser. This brilliant 
manoeuvre, then, was based upon that 
exact calculation of cost and adjustment 
of means to ends which we may regard 
as essentially characteristic of the Jap- 
anese temperament. Incidentally, it has 
added. a new chapter of gallantry to 
naval annals. 

Naturally, the startling apparition of 
Japan as a first-class military Power 
causes consternation among the pro- 
phets. The Spectator mutters dolor- 
ously of the Yellow Peril, which it con- 
sents more kindly to call ‘‘a very serious 
and momentous change in the balance of 
power in Asia.’”’ We, for our part, be- 
lieving that the balance of power in Asia 
is essentiaily temporary and vicious, and 
that the greatest of the continents should 
learn to govern itself, have welcomed the 
emergence of Japan from medizevalism 
and ‘would also welcome the rehabilita- 
tion of China. There can be no peril 
to the world at large simply because the 
yellow races are learning to fight for 
their undoubted rights. Peril to certain 
forms of commercial exploitation, peril 
to the notion that the yellow races have 
practically no rights, there is; we grant 
that freely. As for the dread that China 
under Japan's guidance will overrun the 
world, we have Professor Ladd’s testi- 
mony-—he knows the Japanese well—and 
we have common sense to tell us that 
this prospect is the most unsubstantial 
of bogeys. 


COMMISSIONER WARE'S DEFENCE. 
The Pension Commissioner petulantly 





threatened, not long ago, to have no- 
thing to do with the newspapers if they 
did not leave off criticising him. This 
superior attitude towards the press on 
the part of a writer who once worked 
for it, is not uncommon. Mr. Ware, how- 
ever, has so far got over his aversion 
as to write a letter to the Sun giving 
what must be taken as the Administra- 
tion’s official defence of the pension 
order. It is, in a word, that the offence 
has been condoned by Congress. The 
money was voted to carry out the order, 
and this, Mr. Ware argues, was equiva- 
lent to a vote that the order was “both 
wise and legal.” And he adds that “the 
right of criticism ends at this point.” 

We must, nevertheless, point out, in 
the first place, that the Commissioner 
is wrong in his facts. What Congress did 
was to vote $1,500,000, in the form of a 
deficiency appropriation, to make good 
the increased estimate for pensions due 
to the order in question. That was, in 
effect, simply to say to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions: “If you must have 
more money, here it is.” Neither house 
cf Congress, and neither party, is going 
to be put in the attitude of appearing 
less generous to the old soldier than 
is the President. But this was to admit 
nothing as to the real merits of the 
order. On that question, as Mr. Ware 
must know, the House—or, at any rate, 
the Republicans in the House—took an 
explicit and adverse position. Represen- 
tative Moon offered an amendment to 
the Pension bill, incorporating into the 
act the exact wording of President 
Roosevelt’s order. But it was ruled out 
on a point of order, and the Republicans 
voted solidly to sustain the chair. Now, 
what was the point of order? Why, that 
the amendment was “contrary to exist- 
ing law.” That was the real verdict of 
the Republican majority. It would give 
the money, but it would not declare the 
order of the President legal. In fact, it 
declared it contrary to the law. 

But it would make no real difference 
if Congress had approved the order. 
That would simply show that Congress 
had abdicated where the President had 
usurped. Mr. Ware’s argument is flimsy. 
We ask, “Whére is the President’s au- 
thority in law?” The answer is, “Why, 
Congress took it lying down.” What has 
that got to do with the law? The facts 
are not as alleged in Commissioner 
Ware’s defence, but if they were, the 
only inference would be that we were 
rapidly Mexicanizing our institutions. 
For the President to assume all power 
and for Congress meekly to endorse and 
validate all that he does, is the pre 
ferred method in Mexico. By it we have 
seen a military oligarchy establish itself 
under the form of a republic. Things 
have got to such a pass that the Mexi- 
can Congress frequently votes President 
Diaz a sort of blank warrant for all 
that he may care to do between sessions. 
That would'please Commissioner Ware. 
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To his mind, it would legalize every- 
thing. According to him, the conclusive 
proof that an act is lega! and Constitu- 
tional is, that “there is no kick coming” 
from Congress. 

The truth is, of course, that there is 
no surer way of breaking down the Con- 
stitution than by getting Congress to 
wink at its violations. That is the his- 
toric method. In precisely that fashion 
did Bismarck set his military boot upon 
the Constitution of Prussia. He boldly 
spent money on the army without au- 
thority of law. Of course, he knew what 
he was doing. He did not conceal the 
fact that the King was imperilling the 
throne, and he himself his own head. 
But he had as much contempt for danger 
as he had for paper Constitutions, and 
went on with a stout heart in his illegal 
course. Could any subsequent validation 
of his acts have made them legal? The 
amiable Mr. Ware would say so, but 
imagine the scorn of Bismarck himself 
for any such contentions! He simply 
bared his sword and the lawyers had to 
stand aside. 

We shall have no such overt and vio- 
lent trampling on the laws by an Ameri- 
can Executive, at least not for a 
long time; but the threat of radical 
departures from the old notion of strict 
conformity to law, and of clearly marked 
division of powers, lies distinctly in this 
Bismarckian, or Mexican, conception of 
doing whatever may be necessary and 
then getting Congress to add its vis¢. 
One hears an alarming amount of talk 
nowadays about written Constitutions 
having had their day; about musty 
forms of law no longer being worth con- 
sidering by a strong ruler bent on doing 
something for the country’s good; and 
about the people not really caring any 
more about legality so long as things are 
“done.” That is Commissioner Ware’s 
argument: if the President is not im- 
peached, then ipso facto he is law-abid- 
ing. The statement sounds absurd, yet 
it is undoubtedly satisfactory to many 
people. They say that if Congress does 
not cry out, if the country is apathetic, 
it is foolish to appeal to the law. What- 
ever “goes,” must be legal. This insidi- 
ous plea is making too much progress in 
eapturing the minds of the unthinking to 
allow such a hollow defence as that of 
Commissioner Ware’s to go without pro- 
test. Congress must not be reduced to 
a mere Presidential echo. If it has no 
voice and will of its own, it merely cum- 
bers the Capitol. Under the Pension 
Commissioner’s theory of Congressional 
functions, all real power would be trans- 
ferred to the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. In that case, we should have to 
borrow the comment on the Swedish 
Church made in an old ecclesiastical dic- 
tionary. It was: “This Church has no 
bishops, but it has certain superintend- 
ent ministers who take it very kindly to 
be called so.” Similarly we should have 
to say: ..“This country has no Congress, 





but it has certain validators of the Pres- 
ident’s acts who take it very kindly to be 
called so.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE REFEREES. 

Many sinister rumors are flying about 
in regard to the bills to cure the scan- 
dalous law's delays in this city. Some 
of them are manifestly absurd. It is 
said, for example, that Goy. Odell will 
veto the bill for Supreme Court Com- 
missioners because Mayor McClellan 
vetoed the bill for redistricting (and 
politically plundering) the municipal 
courts. We are not set for the defence 
of the Governor, but we refuse to be- 
lieve him capable of openly making 
spoils of the judicial system. Nor can 
we credit the report that one Justice 
has said that he will appoint Commis- 
sioners as soon as he gets his “slate” 
from the Republican organization. All 
this is but a part of the attempt that 
is obviously making on a large scale 
to confuse the public mind and to hide 
the actual issues involved, as well as 
to keep in the background the real mo- 
tives of the interested parties who are 
endeavoring to create misconceptions of 
the intent and effect of the bills in ques- 
tion. 

A sufficient answer to nearly all the 
objections, now raised as if they were 
great novelties, is to be found in the 
report of the Commission on the Law’s 
Delays. It is alleged, for example, that 
the plan received no consideration from 
the bar. But hundreds of members of 
the bar appeared before the Commis- 
sion, or submitted their views to it in 
writing, and the Bar Association at a 
regular meeting directed its Judiciary 
Committee to look into the projects of 
the Commission. This was done, and 
the report of the Committee, dated 
March 28, 1904, by Judge Dillon, chair- 
man, pronounced the plans “well con- 
sidered and practicable.” In like man- 
ner it is ignorantly charged that the 
proposed court commissioners would 
saddle an expense of $300,000 or more 
upon the city of New York. But the 
Commission’s report conclusively shows 
that the supplanting of referees and 
condemnation commissioners would re- 
sult in a large net saving. The Constitu- 
tional doubts so suddenly afflicting many 
of our newspaper jurists we cannot un- 
dertake to discuss; but it is laughably 
clear where most of them have their 
crigin. Vested interests in patronage 
are at stake. Legal advertising and oth- 
er. perquisites are in the balance. A 
favored class sees its privileges imper- 
illed. Certain corporations are inter- 
ested in having the blockade of the 
courts continue. Hence the troubled 
dreams of our Constitutionalists of the 
press. 

What we are really witnessing is a 
hoary abuse fighting against its own abo- 
lition. This is natural. It is something 





as old as reform. But why try to clothe 
it in the garb of pained Constitutional 
scruple—infringement upon the rights 
and the discretion of the judges? In its 
essence, it is a clinging to patronage, an 
obstinate resistance to doing away with 
the evils of our referee system. All ref- 
erees are not to be _ indiscriminately 
classed as favorites or dividers of the 
spoils. Among them are men of the high 
est character and ability, most of whose 
references come to them at the request 
of the parties to the case. They are ex- 
actly of the type desired for court com- 
missioners, and as such would be able, by 
the consent of litigants, to do much to 
clear the calendars. But they are not the 
ones who are stirring up the 
row. That is promoted by 
mongers and 


present 
patronage- 
sharers in the judicial 
spoils who, between them, have made 
our referee system the reproach it is 
wasteful, dilatory, and politics-ridden. 

Memories are so short that people have 
forgotten what abuses of the power to 
appoint referees were discovered in the 
days of Tweed. One of the grounds on 
which it was sought to impeach a judge 
of that time was that he habitually 
named a certain member of the bar as 
referee, who divided fees with him. The 
court lists to-day reveal ominous repeti- 
tions of suspicious names; and the 
searcely concealed interchange of family 
courtesies between certain judges, in the 
matter of appointments of referees, has 
already approximated scandal. To show 
what political managers of either party 
think to be the chief end of referees 
that class now held up to us as a sacred 
band, to lay a reforming hand 
which is sacrilege—turn back to Richard 
Croker’s testimony before the Mazet 
Committee. He gave it as his matured 
and statesmanlike view that “in al! mat- 
ters of patronage the judges should con- 
sider the organization first."” Then fol- 
lowed this colloquy: 


upon 


“Q. Even in the appointment of referees? 
A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. There are able, good Democratic law- 
yers in the city of New York? A. Yes, sir 

“Q. Enough to fill all the positions as 
referee? A. All the places 

“Q. And you think that the judges should 
appoint as referees men who are in line 
with the Tammany organization? <A. All 
things being equal, they should. Yes, sir, 
they should give them the preference ™ 


Let it be understood that this is the 
abuse which it is proposed to tear up by 
the roots. Let it be made clear that 
most of the opposition to this great re- 
form—long under advisement, carefully 
wrought out, and now on the eve of 
coming into operation—is of an interest- 
ed sort. What it really bespeaks is the 
alarm and anger of men who see plun- 
der escaping them. The bills which the 
Governor is besought to veto aim at re- 
forming a vicious system, and it cries out 
in pain. They aim at expediting justice, 
and those who see their account in re 
tarding it go about artfully to befog the 
issue. That is, in fact, very simple. It 
is whether New York is to continue to 
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lie under the shame and to suffer the 
losses of a system which denies justice 
by delay, and to perpetuate iniquities of 
judicial patronage simply because the 
beneficiaries cry out that to take away 
their spoils is to violate the Constitution. 


THE WESTERN UNION AND THE 
POOLROOMS. 

President Robert C. Clowry’s explana- 
tions of the complicity of the Western 
Union in the illegal poolroom business 
are not even ingenious. A committee 
of the City Club charged the officers of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
with wittingly supplying a poolroom 
with a special wire for illegal purposes, 
and promising to provide a “fly” oper- 
ator who would know enough to “drop 
cut of the window” in case the place 
were raided. The accusation was spe- 
cific as to names, dates, and places, The 
wires which were asked for were strung 
and run down a chimney, in order to 
attract less notice. Col. Clowry replies, 
{.rst, that it is the legal duty of the tele- 
graph company to “transmit all mes- 
sages couched in decent language”; that 
it “has no right to be a censor of public 
or private morals.” He adds that he is 
“quite ready to codperate with the con- 
stituted authorities in their effort to 
suppress crime”; and that “whenever 
those charged with the enforcement of 
the law” furnish “in writing” the names 
of persons engaged in keeping unlawful 
poolrooms, and “specify the places,” the 
company will on request “cease the 
transmission of intelligence to such 
races.” In short, whenever one of Col. 
Clowry’s subordinates is caught red- 
handed, Col. Clowry will obligingly see 
that he stops violating the law. How- 
ever, being pressed, in answer to the 
question whether he will insist on com- 
plete legal evidence of the illegality of 
the supposed gambling resorts, he says: 
“If Police Commissioner McAdoo will 
send me a list of places which the po- 
lice suspect to be poolrooms, I will have 
ihe wires taken out of those places.” 
To this, Mr. McAdoo pungently replies 
that “the responsible men who have 
charge of the racing department of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
have a better opportunity to learn, and 
actually know, more about poolroom 
men and the poolroom business than 
any other people in New York.” Their 
employees collect and turn in the tolls 
daily, including their own wages. 

The president of the Western Union 
likens his company to a railway, which 
sells tickets to all who apply, without 
scrutinizing their motives or morals, To 
make the application: Suppose the head 
of a gang of burglars went to the gener- 
a] passenger agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and said, “We intend to crack 
a safe in Princeton to-night at two 
oclock. We want a special engine in 
order to get out of town quickly, The 





engine must be ready with steam up, on 
a siding behind a shed, at half-past two 
sharp. We want a ‘fly’ engineer who 
knows the business, who will rush her 
out the minute we get aboard, and who 
can keep his head if the police make 
trouble, and pull us through regardless.” 
Suppose the general passenger agent 
courteously replied, “We understand ex- 
actly what you want. We will see that 
the engine is ready, that it is standing 
where it will not attract attention, and 
that you have an engineer who is ex- 
pert in getting cracksmen safely out of 
town. We do not sign written contracts 
in these affairs, and the price of the ser- 
vice will be double; but this is a part 
of our regular trade, and we guarantee 
satisfaction.” Suppose, also, that in 
accordance with this verbal agreement 
the engine were actually on the sid- 
ing, with steam up, at the appointed 
time. 

Suppose, then, that when the Penn- 
sylvania was publicly accused by re- 
sponsible people with knowingly and 
regularly furnishing a special train ser- 
vice for burglars, with deliberately act- 
ing as an acomplice in the trade of thiev- 
ing, President Cassatt were gravely to 
give to the press a long statement in 
which he affirmed that the railway was 
not a censor of public morals; that it 
made no inquiry about people who 
bought tickets, if only they were de- 
cently clad and soberly behaved; that 
the railway provided special trains for 
all who could afford the price, without 
scrutinizing their motives; and that 
when the prosecuting attorneys or the 
police would give written information 
about intended robberies, and make 
due request, the Pennsylvania would 
refuse its Burglars’ Special to the per- 
sons to whom objection was made. Were 
President Cassatt to utter any such piti- 
ful, pettifogging plea, his family would 
not wait for the railway directors to de- 
mand his resignation, but would clap him 
into an insane asylum at once. 

President Clowry’s reply is a juggle; it 
confuses the ordinary business of the 
company with an extraordinary busi- 
ness, of extraordinary profit, for which 
extraordinary provision is made, Of 
course, the Western Union cannot scru- 
tinize every message offered it, cannot 
require a certificate of character from 
every sender or receiver, cannot probe 
motives; but when men come to it and 
ask, explicitly or implicitly, “Will you 
help me break the law in Room 210 on 
the second floor of such a building on 
Broadway,” it can lawfully refuse, with- 
out a special warning by the _ police. 
The ordinary citizen on the street would 
feel outraged if he were requested to 
become a partner in crime; but, accord- 
ing to the evidence presented to the City 
Club, President Clowry’s subordinates 
accept complicity in the criminal pool- 
rooms as a part of their daily occu- 
pation, and President Clowry compla- 





cently excuses them on the ground that 
they are not moral censors. 

This is a moral question, a question of 
rudimentary decency and honesty. Pres- 
ident Clowry must have singularly mis- 
judged the ability of ordinary people 
to grasp an elementary proposition 
when he declared to a reporter of the 
Herald, “It is all nonsense to try to put 
this matter on a moral basis. The offi- 
cials of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company are not moral censors, and the 
courts have held that they cannot take 
that position. The company has wares 
to sell, and any one who can pay for 
them can buy them, and he will not be 
asked to what church he belongs.” This, 
of course, is infantile sophistry. No 
one cares to what church President 
Clowry and his subordinates belong; 
but every man in this country—even an 
official of the Western Union—ought to 
be a moral censor, if, as President Clow- 
ry implies, a moral censor is a person 
who possesses the negative virtue of re- 
fusing to be an accomplice in crime, Law- 
abiding men, lovers of decency and or- 
der, must evidently appeal from Presi- 
dent Clowry to his superiors, the direc- 
tors. Do men like Morris K. Jesup, Ja- 
cob H. Schiff, and James H. Hyde accept 
as a conclusive dismissal of the grave 
and detailed accusations President Clow- 
ry’s general denial, ‘I do not believe any 
fair-minded person will suppose that 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
would willingly become a party to any 
criminal undertaking’? Do the direc- 
tors accept the proposition that, because 
the company is not a censor of morals, it 
is therefore at liberty to enter a con- 
spiracy with criminals? If President 
Clowry really utters such a theory of 
recklessness and lawlessness for the con- 
duct of a great corporation like the 
Western Union, neither directors nor 
stockholders need be astonished at pop- 
ular clamor for a Government manage- 
ment of telegraphs that shall shut out 
thieves and swindlers as they are now 
excluded from the mails. 


GOVERNMENT MORE COSTLY. 


The April Treasury statement shows 
that Secretary Shaw’s estimate of a 
$14,000,000 surplus for the present fiscal 
year is hardly likely to be verified. The 
surplus on May 1 was $2,458,572, leaving 
about $11,500,000 to be made up in the 
rext two months. One _ instinctively 
esks what this signifies regarding the 
future. Secretary Shaw has come out on 
the right side, so far, in his estimates of 
revenue, His error was in the matter 
of expenditures, which to date have pro- 
portionately exceeded those of the previ- 
cus fiscal year. Since Congress has al- 
lowed for a margin of only $6,000,000 
over expenditures next year, the finan- 
cial outlook for that period is shrouded 
in doubt. Paying for a big army and 
navy and great public works may 
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present problems of 
culty. 

The British Government is now in a 
similar plight. The speeches called forth 
in Parliament by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s budget reveal a situation striking- 
ly resembling ours. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman showed that the nation’s 
expenditures had risen from £93,000,- 
000 in 1895 to the £142,000,000 estimat- 
ed for the coming fiscal year; that is, 
about 53 per cent. Going somewhat into 
particulars, Sir Henry pointed out that 
the amount spenton the navy increased 
from £9,400,000 in 1870 to £17,600,000 
in 1895, the estimate for 1905 being 
£ 42,100,000. Between 1870 and 1890 our 
own disbursements for naval purposes 
averaged not far from $20,000,000 a year, 
but in the nineties a great stride for- 
ward was taken, and last December 
Secretary Shaw estimated them for 1905 
at over $103,000,000. It is the same 
story with the army. The British ex- 
penditure on this account rose from 
£12,300,000 for 1870 to £18,700,000 for 
1895, and to £32,500,000 for 1905. Pro- 
portionately, we have far outdistanced 
Great Britain since 1895. Our army 
expenses were about $51,000,000 at that 
time, but for 1905 the Treasury's esti- 
mate was over $126,000,000. 

Thus in piping times of peace the 
Britsh Government, like our own, finds 
its expenditures on a war basis. But 
who is responsible, and what is the 
remedy? Both questions were discussed 
at great length in the budget speeches. 
One speaker inferentially charged that 
the whole thing was a plot of the pro- 
tectionists. “The budget,” he said, ‘““was 
protectionist in spirit and intention; 
the same policy of piling up expendi- 
ture had been pursued in the United 
States in order to provide a secure basis 
for the schemes of the great American 
financiers.”” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
on the other hand, believed no blame 
could be attached to any of the recent 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Neither 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain nor Mr. Ritchie, 
his predecessor, created the expendi- 
tures. And as for himself, during his 
long administration of the office, he 
had repeatedly raised his voice in warn- 
ing at the way the bills were running 
up. Sir Henry Fowler quoted Lord 
Beaconsfield’s remark that “finance is a 
question of policy,” and said that it was 
not the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
place to settle the policy of the Govern- 
ment. In his opinion, the Prime Min- 
ister was responsible for the growing 
expenditures. The speeches as a whole 
brought out the fact that things have 
been about as much at sixes and sevens 
in Great Britain, in the matter of ap- 
propriating public money, as in this 
country. 

But while it is easy to see causes of 
the present situation, it is difficult to 
find remedies. That the nation is spend- 
ing too much money is obvious, The 
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army and navy are making the taxpay- 
ers sweat, but what public men advo- 
cate measures that will curtail the out- 
lay on them? Mr. Haldane called at- 
tention to the fact that local and im- 
taxation amounts to £190,000,- 
000, or 10 per cent. on the national in- 
come. He wanted a commission to re- 
port whether the taxes are being levied 
in a just fashion, but he spoke dejectedly 
regarding expenditures; it was no use 
having an inquirv on this subject, “be- 
cause expendituce depended on policy.” 
There is the rub. The policy—who can 
change that? Even so resourceful a man 
as Mr. Haldane could suggest only that 
an effort be made to persuade the great 
Powers to check naval expenditures. 


perial 


The friends of protection are contin- 
ually telling us that this is not a poor 
man’s country, and that we can stand 
a good deal of taxation. Our British 


cousins should take refuge in that 
comfort also. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
tells them that they must look not 


merely at the growth of expenditure, but 
also at the nature of the bills they are 
now paying; and they must remember, 
too, their increased capacity to bear tax- 
ation. If John Pull does that, he will 
see that, heavy as is his load, it is rela- 
tively no greater than that borne by 
those “‘who lived in the halcyon days 
of the sixties, when gentlemen opposite 
seemed to think all things went well.” 
Possibly, however, he may be so thick- 
headed as to believe a 5 penny income 
tax preferable to one of 12 pence. 


THE ITALIAN SOCIALISTS. 
FLORENCE, April 24, 1904. 


The importance of the Socialistic organ- 
ization in the eyes of this nation may be 
deduced from the fact that, as soon as the 
Congress of Socialists, to be held in Bo- 
logna 
all the principal journals devoted a series 
of articles to the discussion of the history 
of Socialism in Italy; and that, during the 
sittings of the Congress, the ultra-monarch- 
ical Nazione of Florence and the Giornale 
d'Italia of Rome, relegating the Russo-Jap- 
anese war, the advent of the German Em- 
peror, the preparation for the reception of 
Loubet, even the Nasi scandal and the re- 
port of the Benadir inquiry, to the third and 
fourth pages, gave up the entire first and 
often the second to the discussions of the 


on the 8th of April, was announced, 


congress, finishing up each day with a lead- 
ing article on the chances of the prev- 
alence now of this, now of that, party of 
Socialists. The special interest of the gen- 
eral public is explained by the widespread 
desire to ascertain which party would ob- 
tain the majority of whether the 
evolutionists, headed by Turati and Bis- 
solati, who maintain that the rights and lib- 
erties of the proletaries, the amelioration 
of their moral, mental, and physical condi- 
tions, can be secured only gradually, by 
successive substantial reforms, to be attain- 
ed by working within the limits and by use 
of the instruments of the social structure 
as it exists to-day, by taking part in the 
communal, provincial, and State organiza- 


votes 
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assistance of 


tions, by availing of the 
y 


other parties, by supporting a minis- 
try inclined to concede or to adopt 
a proposed reform, would prevail; or 
whether the revolutionary party which 
rejects all such instruments and sees 


no chance for the proletaries save in the 
destruction of all existing institutions, the 
total demolition of the capitalist and the 
borghesia, and the advent to power of the 
proletaries en bloc 

The ascendency of the revolutionists 
though denounced in the last congress at 
Imola, has been virtually increasing saline 
the direction of the party fell into the hands 
of Ferri, who succeeded Bissolati as editor 
of the Avanti, the daily organ of the So 
cialists in Rome. Not that Ferri has ever 
admitted himself 
olutionist, 


to be an out-and-out rev- 
as does Labriola; but his actions 
prove him to be so, and his influence on the 


masses, impatient through suffering and 
credulous through ignorance, has led them 
to distrust more and more the efforts of 
the reformers, to incline increasingly to 


strikes, 


resulting in bloodshed 


violent measures, to reckless 
potent 


to im 
resistance 
and arrests, and to increasing frict 
the employers of labor 


ym with 
effect of 
diminishing sympathy for their sufferings 
on the part of individuals and classes hith- 
erto inclined to assist them. Yet Ferri has 


with the 


never scored a success by his agitation 






Moreover, during the “universal strike’’ at 
Rome he ‘‘sat upon the fence," whereas he 
might have prevented that disastrous and 
criminal struggle, detailed in a former let- 
ter to the Nation, which resulted in the 
demolition of its chief author, Parpagnoli 
The convocation of a congress earlier 
than had been intended was promoted by 
the chiefs of the extreme sections, and es- 
pecially by the reformers; seeing that the 
indecision of the working-class and agricul- 
tural organizations, produced by the con- 
tending currents, paralyzed all attempts to 
carry out the reforms pronounced urgent 
and indispensable, and must in the end 
plunge the Ferri, 
when the congress was decided on, notified 
his adhesion if, as a preliminary, the ab- 
solute unity of the Socialistic party should 


masses into anarchy 


be proclaimed, and a motion was presented 
at the opening of the congress. No! said 
the reformers. First let us state our in- 
tentions and programme clearly and sin- 
cerely; then if there be a possibility of 
working together on parallel lines towards 
the same goal, we shall gladly avoid an 
open and public rupture, which will, we are 
aware, dismay the uncultured masses. But 
if such proclamation of unity is to fetter 
our determined line of action, make us re- 
sponsible for doctrines and deeds which we 
deny and deplore, then we shall choose sep 
aration as the least evil, convinced that 
our policy in action will bring over to our 
ranks many who now are wavering between 
that action and the unrealizable methods of 
the revolutionists (alias anarchists). The 
desire of the Reformists was that, after a 
simple declaration of the several methods 
of the two parties, each being left free to 
follow their separate paths, the congress 
would discuss the important questions pro- 
posed at Imola to be studied and reported 
on by special commissioners, viz., the rail- 
way problem (governmental or private 
ownership); the tributary problem; the ab- 
olition of the octroi or city tax on food; 
the substitution of a progressive income 
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tax; the amount of income to be exempted; 
labor contracts; the industrial and agricul- 
tural organizations; the attitude to be as- 
sumed towards the influx of congregation- 
ists expelled from France; the problem 
of primary and secondary education, the 
really popular school for the masses; the 
crusade against alcoholism; the attitude of 
Socialists towards freemasonry, etc. The 
reporters had performed their tasks con- 
scientiously, and each argument was of im- 
portance to the working classes, but no 
time was found for the bare reading, still 
less for the discussion of the report; the 
whole of the four days being occupied with 
the speeches of the adherents of the ex- 
treme parties, and stili more with the in- 
troduction of other two “‘tendencies’”’ sug- 
gested by a Left Centre and a Right Centre, 
new “fences’’ constructed by Ferri. 

After the unanimous election of Andrea 
Costa, the veteran Republican and sincere 
Socialist, and two vice-presidents, Bissolati 
was called upon to present the order of the 
day of the reformers (or Reformists, as they 
are called). It was brief and succinct: 

“The Congress reaffirms the autonomy of 
the Socialists as the party of the prole- 
tary class, whose object is its redemption 
from the oppressive tyranny of capitalism; 
and that it will retain this character cx- 
clusively, whatever direction the  bour- 
geois government may assume. It de- 
clares, moreover, that, while  preserv- 
ing this distinctive characteristic, it 
will lend its support to ministries which 
offer sufficient guarantees for the conquest 
by the proletaries of those reforms of which 
at a given moment they have the most ur- 
gent need. As to existing institutions, 
the Congress declares that the party will 
continue to work within and by means of 
them, reserving the right to work for their 
overthrow if and when they present them- 
selves as an obstacle to the proletary re- 
vindication.” 

In his brief speech Bissolati referred to 
the demand of their adversaries that the 
party should clearly and decisively affirm 
its antimonarchical character, and propa- 
gate the conviction that proletary redemp- 
tion and monarchy are irreconcilable; but 
the reformers had already declared not only 
that the finality of the proletary redemp- 
tion could not be attained under a mon- 
archy, but that not all the reforms pro- 
posed by the radicals in their Roman con- 
gress could be carried into execution (for 
example, the principle of eligibility to all 
the offices of state, including, of course, 
that of kingship). 

The order of the day presented by Labri- 
ola in the name of the revolutionists was 
as follows: 

“Reaffirming the permanent and intransi- 
gent revolutionary character of the party 
of the proletariat in opposition to the 
bourgeois state [the term borghesia now 
comprises all classes outside the proletary], 
the Congress declares that the transforma- 
tlon of the political organization of the 
proletariat into a parliamentary, oppor- 
tunist, constitutional and possibly mon- 
archical organization is a degeneration of 
the soclalistie spirit, inconsistent with the 
spirit of class warfare, with the very es- 
sence of the conquest by the proletaries of 
the Government (pubblici poteri). Hence 
it repudiates collaboration with any other 
Cclass--not only participation in any monar- 
chical government, but also systematic sup- 
port of any bourgeois government, whatso- 
ever tendencies it may evince, even if re- 
forms proposed may be partially useful to 
the working classes.” 


Then succeeded an explicit command to 


combat monarchy in all its manifestations, 
to pursue the propaganda against it among 


, 





the masses. The congress was called upon 
to reaffirm its resolve to renounce none 
of its offensive and defensive weapons 
against the Government, reserving methods 
of violence in case of necessity. 

The two orders of the day being put to 
the vote, that of Bissolati obtained 
a fourth more adhesions than that of 
Labriola, thus confirming the preponder- 
ance of the reforming over the revolution- 
ary theories. Neither, however, having re- 
ceived the absolute majority of votes neces- 
sary, the orders of the day of the two Cen- 
tres were submitted—Rigola’s with a mark- 
ed tendency towards the reformers, and 
Ferri’s with a decided adhesion to the doc- 
trines of the revolutionists save as to the 
use of violence; and the latter, after a de- 
bate in which Turati also spoke with severi- 
ty and some sarcasm, carried off a quarter 
more votes than the former, and victory 
was proclaimed for the revolutionists. 


The public discussion of the results of 
the congress continued with unabated vigor 
during the interval between its close and 
the arrival of Loubet; the revolutionists 
accentuating their refusal to codperate with 
other classes by forbidding Socialists to 
participate even in the ballot between the 
republican and monarchical candidates for 
the vacant college of Forli—thus securing 


the election of the monarchical candidate. 


by eight votes—while the Reformists con- 
tinue to form and to organize sectional and 
regional committees based on perfect au- 
tonomy, so that while all accept the fun- 
damental doctrines of Socialism, Sardinian 
Socialists provide for the special needs of 
their province, even as do Milan, Bologna, 
etc., and all await the presentations of the 
new organic reforms promised by the Gio- 
litti Ministry. The nominal victory is for 
Ferri, but the substantial results are for 
the Reformists, who, by working within and 
without Parliament for the maintenance of 
pacific organization, will support the Radi- 
cals, the Republicans, and the ministerial 
party in promoting and carrying into effect 
the urgent reforms which have hitherto 
been retarded. The organization of 
the southern provinces, which Zanardelli 
had so much at heart, will be seriously 
studied, and there seems some hope that 
more success will attend the efforts of the 
present Ministry than has even been attain- 
ed by its predecessors. On this the heart of 
the King is bent, and he not only urges 
his Ministry on the reforming path, but 
separately and diligently studies each bill, 
each plan of reform, before giving his sig- 
nature to any. 

For the moment, every class of the whole 
country is rejoicing in the presence of the 
President of republican Framce. The 
welcome given to him is unanimous and en- 
thusiastic, because, after the fall of the 
Second Empire and the withdrawal of 
French troops from Rome, there was no 
cause or reason for hostility between the 
two Latin races; and since the French re- 
public has accentuated its opposition to 
any Interference of the Church with the 
State, all possibility of assisting in the res- 
toration of the temporal power is at an end. 
The rupture in commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries was brought about 
suddenly and unjustifiably by the personal 
rule of Crispi. Zanardelli opposed it from 
the first moment. The young King has 
done everything to promote a return to a 








cordial understanding, and the renewal of 
commercial relations was the first fruits of 
his efforts. No direct political alliance, 
no military offensive policy, will be aimed 
at. The Triple Alliance remains intact, 
the presence of the Emperor of Germany 
in Italian waters proving the immense im- 
portance that he attaches to it. Naturally, 
the Pope and the Catholic party object to 
the enthusiastic welcomegiven by theentire 
Italian natfon to the head of “a persecuting 
government”; but the present Pope, while 
forbidding Catholics in Rome to take part 
in the welcome, hag also discountenanced 
any contrary demonstrations. He is not a 
political Pope; he certainly will not re- 
open a crusade for the recovery of the tem- 
poral power; he is sick to death of his en- 
forced imprisonment, and if, without en- 
dangering the spiritual interests of the 
Church, he can find a “live and let live’ 
solution, he will assuredly promote it. 

On the whole, therefore, the Italian hori- 
zon is clear, its foreign relations satisfac- 
tory; hence fresh assurances are given for 
the unity of Italy making for the peace of 
Europe. J. W. M. 





MARSHAL DE LUXEMBOURG.—I. 


PARIS, April 20, 1904. 


M. Pierre de Ségur has published in guc- 
cession two volumes on the Marshal de 
Luxembourg: ‘La Jeunesse du Maréchal de 
Luxembourg,’ ‘Le Maréchal de Luxembourg 
et le Prince d’Orange.’ He now gives us the 
conclusion of his biography under the title 
of ‘Le Tapissier de Notre-Dame,’ a title 
which requires explanation. Since the six- 
teenth century it has been the custom to 
hang in the vault of Notre-Dame the flags 
taken by the French armies. D’Aubigné tells 
us, in his memoirs, that the great Coligny, 
finding himself at Notre-Dame, showed La 
Damville the flags captured from the Hu- 
guenot army at Moncontour and said, “It 
is time to take these flags away and to re- 
place them with more suitable ones’— 
meaning the flags which he expected would 
be taken from the Spanish armies. During 
the reign of Louis XIII., the flags of Casal, 
of Brisach, of Rocroy were hung in Notre- 
Dame. The flags of past victories used to 
be replaced by those of the most recent. 
There remain now very few of these ancient 
trophies. A flag from Rocroy is still pre- 
served at Chantilly, in the great “Galerie 
des Batailles.’”” Another is kept at Cluny, 
where it was sent by Viollet-le-Duc. 

The name of ‘‘Tapissier de Notre-Dame”’ 
was given to the Marshal de Luxembourg, 
whose military career was exceedingly bril- 
liant. In a first volume M. de Ségur has 
told us -the beginning of it: 

“If,” he says, “the treaty of Nimeguen 
(August 10, 1678) can be said to have mark- 
ed the climax of the glory and the power 
of the reign, a reflex of this halo falls on 
the great captain to whom the King owed 
a good part of the final triumph. As a gen- 
eral, nobody contested the first rank to Lux- 
embourg; and even outside of this prestige, 
his illustrious birth, his superior mind, and 
even the fear which people felt of his ter- 
rible sarcasm—all united to give him at 
court a unique place, higher than any other. 
Even in public, his name was on all lips. 
His high feats in Holland, the sort of fan- 
aticism which he inspired in his soldiers, 
the singularities of his physique and of hia 
character, marked him for the curiosity of 
the crowd.” 


In his splendid domain at Ligny, in Lor- 
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raine, Luxembourg led a royal life; in 
Paris, in his great hétel in the Rue St. 
Honoré, he kept a real court. His sister 
was the famous Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. There was a dark cloud in his 
clear sky. Louvois had become his enemy. 
This enmity was veiled, but all the more 
bitter. Louvois found an occasion to strike 
his adversary in the famous “Affair of the 
Poisons,”” which has lately been described 
with so many details by M. Funck-Bren- 
tano. “On this extraordinary affair,’’ says 
M. de Ségur, “so dark and complicated, 
I do not hope to throw complete light; my 
ambition is only to trace its great lines.” 

After the execution of the too famous 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers everybody look- 
ed for her accomplices and imitators. Sus- 
picion was the order of the day. Bussy- 
Rabutin writes in a letter of April 28, 
1679: “‘A crowd of charlatans has been mul- 
tiplying in the capital, often drawing to 
their haunts numerous and brilliant cus- 
tomers.”” A chambre ardente was appointed 
to make an inquest. It was composed of 
eight councillors of state and six assistants. 
The president of this special court of in- 
quiry was Boucherat, who afterwards became 
chancellor. The famous La Reynie, who 
was so long the head of the police, was one 
of the two reporters. The inquiry was con- 
ducted with great secrecy. At first only 
very vulgar people were examined, but 
from the beginning the name of Luxem- 
bourg was pronounced. ‘Vor populi,” says 
one of Bussy-Rabutin’s correspondents, “‘has 
accused Luxembourg for eight months, and 
you know well that in this country [Bur- 
gundy]) very ugly rumors have been 
abroad.” The truth is, that Luxembourg 
was not liked personally; his private con- 
duct was bad. His imagination drew him to- 
wards the occult science of alchemy. He 
mixed with very bad company, and kept 
neaf him a sort of buffoon, an adventurer, 
who had once been tried for making false 
money. This man, called Francois Bouchard, 
who had assumed the name of Viscount of 
Montemayor, amused Luxembourg. He also 
played the part of a spy, and helped his 
master in all sorts of intrigues. We must 
not be surprised to see an inveterate skep- 
tic, a thorough “‘libertin,” like Luxembourg, 
consulting Bouchard respecting the future. 
“Libertinage,” which would nowadays be 
called free-thinking, was often associated in 
the seventeenth century with the grossest 
superstitions. Astrology was always in 
honor in the highest circles. 

Luxembourg was very intimate, also, with 
a young relation of his, a Marquis de 
Fouquiéres, whom St. Simon paints thus: 
“He was a man of quality, of much wit, 
of great courage, to whom nobody denied 
great qualities as a soldier, but the most 
wicked man that lived under the sky.” He 
speaks of his corrupt heart, of his per- 
versity. Luxembourg made through him 
the acquaintance of the woman Vigoureux, 
a friend of the prisoner Voisin and of 
some other dangerous characters, and 
among others of a Marquise du Fonte, of 
the magician Lesage. The latter was ex- 
amined by the commission of inquiry and 
the name of Luxembourg emerged. I can- 
not go into all the details of this exam- 
ination and others; it is enough to say 
that Louvois had an interview with Lux- 
embourg and proposed to him to leave 
France. The marshal boldly refused, and 
asked to be sent to the Bastille; he was 





treated there with great severity. No 
proof of any sort was found against Lux- 
embourg, but Louvois persisted in keeping 
him at the Bastille on the plea of pecula- 
tion and fabrication of false money. He 
expected that the woman Voisin would 
make new revelations. She was burned in 
the Place de Gréve without having said a 
word which cou:d implicate Luxembourg. 
Her silence gave courage to the friends of 
the marshal, and the Prince de Condé 
came forward, protesting the total inno- 
cence of his cousin. The mother, the sis- 
ter, the wife of the prisoner, obtained an 
audience from Louis XIV., who received 
them kindly and told them to be patient. 

Luxembourg was still detained, but no 
longer as an accomplice of the prisoners. 
After some new examinations of Lesage and 
others, he appeared in person before the 
chambre ardente. He said to the judges: 
“Gentlemen, I went voluntarily to the Bas- 
tille to justify myself against the false, 
horrible, and absurd accusations which have 
been made against me. If you find that I 
have not victoriously destroyed them, I 
have only one favor to ask: it is to make 
my bonds stronger, till the whole nation 
knows that I have never shown a weakness 
unworthy of a man of my rank towards the 
miserable people with whom I have been 
accused of being very closely united.” Af- 
ter these words he returned at once to the 
Bastille. The judges unanimously pro- 
nounced his innocence. Luxembourg was 
not, however, allowed to reappear at <ourt. 
He went into exile at Piney; he was not 
allowed even to come within twenty leagues 
of Paris. He affected to feel no irritation 
against Louvois, and to show indignation 
only against La Reynie. 

The trial of Luxembourg became the sub- 
ject of many clandestine pamphlets, es- 
pecially in Holland. He was accused of 
holding communications with the devil. A 
sort of legend was created in Germany, in 
which Luxembourg appears as a Doctor 
Faust. At his chateau in Piney, Luxem- 
bourg was occupied with arranging his pe- 
cuniary affairs. He found himself in great 
difficulties, but was saved from them by the 
intervention of the Prince de Condé. Great 
efforts were made by his family and his 
friends to bring him back to court; the ob- 
stinate enmity of Louvois prevented thei1 
success. Madame de Montespan triumphed 
for a moment over Louvois, and Louis XIV. 
summoned Luxembourg to Versailles. ‘‘Sir,” 
were the first words of the King, ‘‘we will 
not speak of the past. I will mark my be- 
lief in your good conduct by confiding my 
person to your hands."’ The King by these 
words alluded to the function of captain of 
the bodyguard, which the Marshal had to 
exercise six days after his return. 

The whole court rushed to call on 
Luxembourg—Louvois, among others, who 
was very well received. The Marshal was 
appointed in September, 1688, governor of 
the Province of Champagne, and received 
the order of the Holy Spirit. When the 
coalition was reformed against France, in 
1688, the Prince of Orange had become the 
King of Great Britain; Condé was dead; 
but Louvois, who was all-powerful, gave 
no command to Luxembourg and kept him 
in pompous inaction at Versailles. Neces- 
sity soon came to the help of the Marshal. 
At the end of 1689 the fortune of war had 
declared itself against the French arms; 
when the campaign of 1690 was beginning, 








the name of Luxembourg was on all lips, 


and Louis XIV. declared himself in his 
favor, and placed him at the head of the 
army of Flanders Louis XIV. informed 
Luxembourg of his resolution “Sir.” he 
said to him at Versailles, “I confide in you, 
as you are fortunate.” “Who would not 
be so,"’ answered Luxembourg, “in the ser 


vice of your Majesty?” At the same 
Marshal de Lorge replaced the incompetent 
Duras on the Rhine; Catinat 
the army of Italy; Lauzun was to lead an 
expedition to Ireland. 

The campaign in Flanders began in May 
The Marsha! took leave of the King on the 
11th, and marched in the direction of Brus- 
sels. William of Orange was still in London, 
Waldeck had the command in his place at 
Brussels. On the 29th of May the French 
vanguard arrived under the walls of Hal, a 
few leagues from Brussels. This little place 
Was evacuated by the troops which occupied 
it. William heard the news on his arrival 
from England. Louvois sent the severest or 
ders. destroy 
with mortars and guns charged with red 
hot shot the ancient capital of Brabant. He 
wished to strike terror among the popula- 
tion of Flanders. Such were not the senti 
ments of Luxembourg. Speaking of these 
populations, he wrote: “They publish open 
ly that they would like to be under the rule 
of the King’; and, in another letter: ‘As 
for myself, thinking that a bombardment 
is an evil for those who are subject to it, 
without any fruit for those who inflict it, I 
assure you that I should not heartily under- 
take the bombardment of Brussels , 
I should do it only with the painful feeling 
that it would effect but little, and that 
meanwhile the Prince of Orange would make 
operations advantageous to himself and 
very detrimental to the service of his Ma- 
jesty.”” After reading Luxembourg’s dis- 
patches, Louis XIV. revoked the severe in- 
structions given by Louvois. 


time, 


was sent to 


He desired Luxembourg to 
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ALL HEROES’ DAY. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The question is often asked, “What 
national holidays are there in the United 
States?"’ The answer is that there are none, 
since none are appointed by the 
though there are several holidays of really 
a national character, as being observed by 
all the States. The following days are kept 
without exception by the forty-five States 


nation, 


and the District of Columbia: July 4, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas. February 
22 is kept by all, if I am correctly in- 


formed, with the exception of Mississippi 
January 1 is a holiday except in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. Also, some day 
of memorial for the soldiers of the 
war has probably universal observance. In 
the North, May 30 is fixed for Memorial 
Day, but in the South, where the season is 
earlier, April 26 or a date even earlier is 
assigned. 

There are thus six days of practically 
national character—-New Year's Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Indepen- 
dence Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas 
The recent fall holiday, the first Monday 
in September (often called Labor Day), has 
been quickly adopted by all except Vermont, 


civil 
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Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Nevada, 
and North Dakota. 

From time to time new holidays are sug- 
gested in honor of great national heroes. 
Lincoln’s birthday is now observed by the 
following States: Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, North 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Washington. But 
February 12 is too near February 22 for 
the day to become popular. Several of the 
Southern States observe January 19, the 
birthday of their noble leader, Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. In the first fervor of sympathy in 
the brave death of President McKinley, his 
birthday, January 29, was suggested for 
national observance. That of Gen. Grant, 
April 27, has also been proposed. 

It is evident, however, that we cannot 
multiply our holidays indefinitely, and that 
the accidental date of a great man’s birth 
may be a very inconvenient time for cele- 
brating his achievements. Why should not 
one day of general observance be adopted, 
to be called, perhaps, All Patriots’ Day, or 
All Heroes’ Day? The Church long since 
found this solution of the problem of com- 
memorating her numerous worthies. There 
were not days enough in the calendar for 
all, but the general festival of All Saints’ 
Day (November 1) suffered none to be 
omitted. 

An All Heroes’ Day would permit every 
State and community to pay fitting honors 
to its own worthies as well as to men and 
women of national reputation, By the co- 
operation of the school and the press from 
year to year, different patriots, writers, in- 
ventors—all who have helped the common 
welfare—might receive that commemora- 
tion, not which their lives need, but which 
an intelligent and grateful people need to 
give to the makers of their history. As 
there are now no holidays between the first 
Monday in September and the last Thurs- 
day in November, a convenient date would 
be the Monday nearest to the fifteenth of 
October. 

Some suggestion like the one here out- 
lined has presumably been made before this, 
but none has come to my notice. A move 
in this direction is the ‘Patriots’ Day” 
observed of late in Massachusetts on April 
19, the anniversary of the battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord, but this is naturally a 
commemoration of the Revolutionary heroes 
alone.—Truly yours, 

FRANCIS LESEARE 


STILLWATER, MINN., May 5, 1004, 


PALMER. 





{We print this for the information it 
contains (though we do not vouch for 
it), but we cannot profess sympathy 
with the proposal, even as a check to 
the absurd and mischievous multiplica- 
tion of holidays. The moral significance 
(witness Memoria] Day) would be quick- 
ly lost in a holiday pure and simple; and 
spare us more empty names and forms 
from which the spirit has gone out. We 
have annual exemplification of the com- 
plete failure of those who celebrate in 
speeches Grant's and Lincoln's birth 
days, or Forefathers’ Day, to understand 
the true greatness of the men commem- 
orated.—Ep. Nation. ] 





THE GERMAN WOMAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The diagnoses of the mental and 
emotional equipment of German women re- 
vealed in Christine Ladd Franklin's letter, 
published in this week’s Nation, are not 
prejudiced so much by no knowledge at all 
of German women, as they are by an utter 
ignorance of the “large average of the 
population.’’ She professes to have known 
many German women of the utmost cul- 
ture and charm. Any nation that can pro- 
duce many women of the “utmost culture 
and charm” jis certainly not in danger of im- 
peding the ‘‘onward march of women to- 
wards the ideal’’; and this numerical testi- 
mony should be sufficient to save any coun- 
try from being accused of producing, even 
“in the large average of the population,” a 
class of women who have nothing better to 
recommend them to the men of a leading 
nation than ‘‘stolidity.’”’ 

I am an American, born of German par- 
ents. I have been brought in contact with 
many German women in this country who 
were and are not ‘‘women of the utmost 
culture,’’ but many of them were charming, 
and the very smallest minority of them 
were stolid. The women I have a personal 
knowledge of, with whom I became ac- 
quainted while studying in Germany, besides 
my aunts and cousins there, are the wives 
and daughters of farmers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, teachers, professors, clergymen, and 
professional men, and certainly none of 
them are stolid, stupid, or cowardly. They 
compare very well with the same class of 
women of Irish, or American, or English, 
or Scotch parentage in this country. 

It seems a little puzzling to me for an 
American lady to say: “It is fine when a 
German man defends his fellow-country- 
women against the charge of stolidity.’’” Why 
so? Germany is quite as civilized a place 
as France, England, or America; and Ger- 
man men love and honor their women at 
least as much as men of other nations do. 

What are “the highest forms of civiliza- 
tion’’ in so far as the ‘‘ideal development of 
men and women”’ are concerned? Is it fem- 
ininity? German women with German men 
say, No! Are they stolid on that account? 
Princess Bismarck was a typical German 
woman and mother. She was not stolid. 
There are many like her in the Fatherland. 
There are many like her in this country. 
If to understand and comfort their men be 
stolidity, let’s thank God that German wo- 
men are stolid. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Dr. ADOLPH RUPP. 

NEw York, May 5, 1904. 


AN EARLY AMERICAN MUSIC STORE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In his notice of Mr. Elson’s ‘History 
of American Music,’ your reviewer repeated 
after him: “There were no music stores 
before the nineteenth century” (Nation, 
April 7, p. 276). The following extract is 
part of an advertisement which appeared in 
the Maryland Journal of August 6, 1794, No. 
1725 (p. 3/2): 

‘Musical Repository, Market-Street, near 
Gay-Street, Baltimore. J. CARR, Music Im- 
porter, LATELY FROM LONDON, Respect- 
fully informa the public that he has opened 
a Store entirely in the Musical line, and has 
for SALH, Finger and barrel organs, double 





and single key’d harpsichords, piano forte 
and common guitars.” 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, May 6, 1904. 


SHAKSPERE’S SEABOARD OF BOHEMIA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: For three centuries the learned 
and unlearned have been puzzling or chuck- 
ling over the coast of Bohemia in the “Win- 
ter’s Tale.”’ May I venture to offer a possi- 
ble simple explanation of Shakspere’s ap- 
parent ignorance? 

When he wrote the play (probably in 
1610-11), the Holy Roman Emperor Rudolph 
II. was just approaching the end of his long 
reign. In 1609 he had been forced to grant 
to his Bohemian Protestant subjects the fa- 
mous ‘‘Majestitsbrief,’’ or Edict of Tolera- 
tion—an event which must have stirred Pro- 
testant England. It is inconceivable that 
Shakspere could have been ignorant of these 
happenings in Bohemia. The importance 
of the réle that Bohemia was playing at the 
time must have been as patent to 
him as it was, to say the least, to 
the average educated Englishman. The Aus- 
trian realm under the Hapsburgs extend- 
ed from Brandenburg on the north to the 
Adriatic on the south, and from Alsace on 
the west to Upper Hungary on the east, 
the centre of Hungary being then in the 
hands of the Turks. The largest con- 
stituent of the monarchy was the King- 
dom of Bohemia, the so-called realm of 
St. Wenceslas, which, in addition to Bo- 


hemia, embraced Silesia, Moravia, and 
Lusatia. Rudolph II., the head of the 
house of Austria in Shakspere’s. time, 


during the greater part of his reign held 
his court, which was graced by the pres- 
ence of such men as Kepler and Tycho 
Brahe, and famed throughout Europe, 
at Prague, the Bohemian capital. Is 
it, then, at all surprising that shak- 
spere did not discriminate sharply be- 
tween Austria and Bohemia, and in a 
general way substituted Bohemia for Aus- 
tria? As an analogy, the house of Savoy 
figured from 1720 down to 1860 as the King- 
dom of Sardinia, although the island of 
Sardinia was but a comparatively insig- 
nificant part of it. 

Supposing that Shakspere had said that 
the Mediterranean washed the shores of 
Castile, would literary historians have 
accused him of the same ignorance of 
geography which has so long been un- 
justly laid to his charge? While it is 
true that scene iii. of act fii. is specifi- 
cally laid in ‘‘Bohemia: A desert coun- 
try near the sea,’”’ throughout the play ‘‘Bo- 
hemia’”’ is used indiscriminately for the 
country and its ruler (‘“‘the King of Si- 
cilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation 
which he justly owes him,”’ act i., scene 
i., etc.). Do not, at the present day, French 
and, for that matter, American journal- 
ists speak of the Prussians when they real- 
ly mean the Germans? And how about 
Flanders? Is not the name of this small 
region used by historians for the Low Coun- 
tries in general? And how about Burgundy? 
Supposing Shakspere had taken Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy as the hero of a tragedy, 
would he have been held up to ridicule if 
he had chosen to speak of the North Sea 
as washing the shores of Burgundy, mean- 
ing thereby the coast of Flanders and Hol- 
land? 
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Amid the mass of conjectures as to Shak- 
spere’s meaning, referred to by Furness, it 
is curious to find one, from the Monthly 
Magazine of January, 1811, which argues 
that there was ‘‘no breach of geography,” 
in the following manner: 

“In the year 1270 the provinces of Styria 
and Carniola were dependent on the crown 
of Bohemia. Rudolph, who became King of 
the Romans in 1273, took these provinces 
from Ottokar, the King of Bohemia, and at- 
tached them to the possessions of the house 
of Austria. The dependencies of a large 
empire are often denominated from the seat 
of Government; so that a vessel sailing to 
Aquileia or Trieste might, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, be correctly de- 
scribed as bound for Bohemia.” 

Now, the memory of this ephemeral union 
of the thirteenth century (it lasted barely 
twenty-five years) could not possibly have 
lingered in the England of Shakspere’s time, 
and it is really surprising that the in- 
genuity of the only commentator who ap- 
pears to have been on the right track stop- 
ped short at this approximation to what 
would seem to be the rightful explanation. 
Dr. Furness himself, by the way, in the 
preface to his edition of the ‘Winter’s 
Tale,’’ rather singularly remarks: “Sicilia 
is Sicilia and Bohemia is Bohemia; and the 
one is no more on the mainland than the 
other is on the seacoast’’; apparently for- 
getting that, for centuries before Shak- 
spere’s time, the southern part of the Ital- 
ian mainland had come to be known as 
“Sicily on this side of the Faro’’ (the Strait 
of Messina), whence arose the designation 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Most 
likely the great Shakspere scholar had in 
mind the island of Sicily itself; but in any 
case his phrase goes to show that geograph- 
ical terms are used loosely to-day just as 
they were in Shakspere’s time. X. 


Notes. 


Jacques Rosenthal, 10 Karl Strasse, Mu- 
nich, will shortly issue Part I. of a Sup- 
plement to Hain and Copinger’s ‘Reperto- 
rium Bibliographicum’ of incunabula. This 
section alone will contain more than 400 
items unknown to these editors, together 
with many corrections and annotations. The 
second part will follow in the course of 
three or four months. The edition will be 
limited, yet the price is moderate. Prof. 
Dr. Dietrich Reichling has it in charge. 

Harper & Bros. announce ‘The First of 
Empires: “Babylon of the Bible’ in the 
Light of Latest Research,’ by W. St. Chad 
Boscawen; and ‘The Gems of the East,’ viz., 
the Malay Archipelago, by A. Henry Savage 
Landor. 

Brentano’s will publish directly G. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s ‘Man and Superman’; ‘How to 
Illustrate,’ by Charles Hope Provost; and 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ a tragedy in five acts, 
by Louis Kaufman Anspacher. 

Even the ‘Statesman’s Year-book’ (Mac- 
millan) has been drawn into the politico- 
financial vortex in Great Britain. The cur- 
rent issue opens with a series of tables, maps 
and diagrams intended to show without bias 
“the conditions of British trade and ship- 
ping from 1860 down to the present date.” 
Another novelty is the assignment of Pan- 
ama to a separate place as a world-power. 
One naturally turns to the chapter on 
Japan, with its sub-section ‘‘Defence,” but 
here the data for the Imperial army are 
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no later than December 31, 1900. “The 
strength of the navy,’ we read, “lies in its 
homogeneous armored ships backed up by a 
large destroyer flotilla’; and Japan is now 
building her own protected cruisers and 
destroyers, and will soon be able to con- 
struct battleships. A footnote on page 1053 
records the fate of the Retvisan and the 
Tsesarevitch, torpedoed on February 8. This, 
we believe, is the only echo of the great 
duel now in progress in the Far East. For 
the rest, this standard book of reference 
maintains its character for usefulness and 
authority. 

The fourth volume of “The Works of 
Charles and Mary Lamb,” edited by E. V. 
Lucas (G. P. Putnam's Sons), contains the 
‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets,’ first 
published in 1808, a work which opened the 
eyes of a public to whom the Elizabethan 
drama meant little more than Shakspere 
and Jonson, to the existence of unsuspected 
mines of poetic jewels. The editor has 
included Lamb’s extracts from old and rare 
plays preserved in the Garrick collection, 
and has enriched the handsome volume with 
notes and an index, both excellent. 

‘Getting Acquainted with the Trees,’ by 
J. Horace McFarland (The Outlook Co.), 
gives to lovers of woody plants a good deal 
of chatty information. The book has been 
prepared by the author on account of a 
sincere desire that others, wearied by busi- 
ness cares, should derive from trees the 
rest and comfort which have come to him 
through woodland walks. The desultory 
papers do not lay claim to much scientific 
or systematic lore, for, if they did, they 
would fail in that which imparts to them a 
value to the tired merchant or, as in this 
case, tired publisher. Trees in books come 
next to trees in being, in regard to the 
pleasure they give—provided always that 
the trees in books are not treated too learn- 
edly or exhaustively. 

Photographic processes for the production 
of engravings, either in black or in colors, 
have arrived at a great degree of perfec- 
tion. Grace Greylock Niles, author of ‘Bog- 
trotting for Orchids’ (Putnams), has select- 
ed excellent subjects for engravings, and has 
secured good results. Here and there the 
outline is too obscure, as in the case of 
the apple-blossoms and one or two more, 
and the colors are hardly fair in all in- 
stances to the plants they portray. In the 
interesting sketches of excursions in search 
of orchids, the author introduces a great 
deal of trustworthy information relative to 
other plants in the path. The material 
has been some time in accumulating, and it 
has been subjected to pretty careful revi- 
sion before reaching its final form. One 
could ask for a more consistent nomencla- 
ture in the treatise, but these are wilful 
days in the matter of plant names, and it 
is only right that each writer should do 
as he or she pleases, if good vernacular 
names are placed by the side of the new 
Latin ones. The writer has made an ex- 
ceedingly useful and attractive book, 
which will lead, or at least ought to lead, 
many to examine our beautiful wild or- 
chids in their swamp fastnesses. We count 
it a definite gain to nature study to have 
a book like this placed within easy reach 
of summer idlers and of summer students. 

In ‘The Heather in Lore, Lyric, and Lay’ 
(New York: A. T. De La Mare Co.), Mr. 
Alexander Wallace has gathered together 
nearly everything he could lay his hands on 
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in regard to Scotch heather. The compara- 
tive rarity of heather in the United States 
strikes every Scotchman as a fault of no 
small magnitude Why we should have no 


moors iz, indecd, a question hard to an 

swer. At Tewksbury and Townsend, Mass 

and at a few other places, a little patch of 
heather comes to view and holds its own for 
a while, zs if it meant to stay But there 
are no “heaths,”’ ne wide moors covered 
with strong and vigorous heather There 


are certain plants, notably Hudsonia, won 
derfully like heather, and these, simulating 
the heather shape and habit, are our only 
substitute for the pretty Scotch plant. Of 
late years, a new chapter has been slowly 
adding itself to botanical literature, under 
the name @cology. This is defined as the 
study of all the relations of plants to their 
surroundings in the widest sense of the 
term. Climate, soil, competing plants, both 
kindred and alien, animals of all sorts, fa- 
voring and hostile, and, in short, everything 
which affects the plant, must be examined 
in this new branch of botany It is to this 
new and important division of the subject 
that all such puzzles as the lack ¢ 
here are referred And, thus far, the an 


heather 


swer has not been satisfactorily given 

In ‘A Norwegian Ramble’ (Putnams), one 
of a party that made an interesting car- 
riole trip in southwestern Norway, endeav- 
ors to suggest to lovers of natural scenery 
who take their vacations for rest, the many 
attractions offered by that picturesque re- 
gion. They crossed the country twice from 
Christiania, once northwest to Molde, their 
furthest point north; then in and out of 
the wonderful flords down the coast, and 
again southeast through the Valders to the 
capital. In the opinion of the author, the 
traveller may find on such a trip the most 
interesting and beautiful scenery, and a 
kindly, hospitable, and honest population, 
tempered by the worst cigars in the world. 
The book is a trifle, but is pleasant read- 
ing, and contains a few very characteristic 
illustrations of the scenery from photo- 
graphs by the author 

The number of really meritorious trea- 
tises on political economy is becoming 80 
large as to make it impracticable to review 
them at length. ‘Economic Principles,’ by A. 
W. Flux (London: Methuen & Co.), would 
formerly have been regarded as a work of 
enough distinction to deserve extended no- 
tice; but we have to speak of it only as 
one of a class. Its most striking peculiar- 
ity is that it makes hardly any reference to 
the writers on economics. This omission 
certainly results in a freer treatment anda 
smoother style, and, for an introductory 
study, such as this professes to be, the ad- 
vantages may outweigh the objections. An- 
other commendable feature is the relega- 
tion of all mathematical demonstrations of 
economic principles to the appendix, where 
they are out of the way of those to whom 
they might be a stumbling-block. Many of 
the treatises now published contain such 
quantities of what can only be called eco- 
nomic gossip and professorial opinion as 
to make it refreshing to meet with a book 
of which sound reasoning is the distinctive 
feature. Nothing is here asserted, we may 
say, that is not proved, and we know not 
whether to admire more the lucidity with 
which the author establishes his premises, 
or the strictly scientific methods by which 
he deduces his conclusions, To follow such 
close reasoning requires a degree of con- 
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centrated attention which is not to be ex- 
pected of ordinary students, and the sub- 
title, ‘‘An Introductory Study,” need not be 
taken to mean that this is a book for be- 
ginners. 

A trustworthy introduction to the general 
field of Muhammadan law has long been 
lacking. There were several translations of 
Arabic treatises, few of which were re- 
markable for accurate knowledge either of 
Arabic or of law; there were many detached 
papers on separate points of origin and de- 
velopment, especially by Snouck Hurgronje 
and Goldziher. Almost every book on the 
Muslim civilization touched the subject 
more or less gingerly and unhappily; but 
there was no general introduction. Into 
this gap, as into so many before in its cen- 
turies of history, the Leyden school of 
Arabic has now stepped with Dr. Th. W. 
Juynboll’s ‘Handleiding tot de kennis van 
de Mohammedaansche Wet’ (Leyden: E. J. 
Brill). The sole defect in this book is its 
Dutch garb, which will render it impossi- 
ble or hard of approach for far too many. 
It itself is a complete introduction. It be- 
gins at the beginning, and should be intel- 
ligible to the end for any non-Arabist who 
has interest in law. After an introduction 
dealing with the Qur’an, the traditions, the 
schools of law, and the bases (or sources) 
of the legal system, the different chapters 
of law are taken up and treated at length. 
This, of course, is not done with the same 


detail as by Sachau, in his ‘Muhammeda- 
nisches Recht’; but, on the other hand, 
Sachau deals with those chapters. only 


which may be described as public law, and 
leaves untouched the more personal and re- 
ligious sections. Here the whole ground is 
though not in such minuteness. 
Last come appendices and excellent indices 
of names and technical terms. The book 
may be commended to all students of legal 
history and usage as opening to them, prac- 
tically for the first time, one of the great 
developments in its full width. And it 
would be hard to improve on the exposition 
which we have here. 


covered, 


The history of the Town Council of Am- 


sterdam is a curious one. The members 
were elected for life from a restricted list 
of reputable and solid citizens. The body 
became the closest kind of a close corpora- 
tion, consisting of fathers, sons, brothers 
and cousins, while relations of the worthy 
councillors not having a seat in the Vrocd- 
achap were provided with lucrative posi- 
tions in the gift of the municipality. Not 
until the middle of the seventeenth century 
were laws enacted against this excessive 


nepotism, nor were they invariably ob- 
Mr. Johan KE. Elias, in ‘De Vroed- 


schap von Amsterdam, 1578-1793’ (Haarlem, 


served, 


1904), gives a good sketch of the Town 
Council, but his main purpose is genealogi- 
cal, not historical, He has made an ex- 
haustive examination of all the general and 


special archives of Amsterdam for the his- 
tory of all these “patrician” familles, as 
they were called. Both this volume and 
will furnish much mat- 
ter relating to those who emigrated from 
Amsterdam, as well as those who remained. 
Mr. Elias is in a position to make the most 
valuable contribution to the getiealogy of 
New York settlers that has ever been 
made, and his work deserves to be known 
here as well as in Holland. 

Mr. William E. Foster's twenty-sixth an- 
nual report of the Providence Public Li- 


the others to come 





brary shows how a library can be admin- 
istered so as to become a valuable part of 
the educational plant of a city. The statis- 
tics reveal a steady increase in the use of 
the reference and industrial departments, 
and in the work in connection with the 
schools. To numerous deliveries of books 
to schools and clubs has been added prac- 
tical instruction to 1,500 children at the 
library in regard to its resources and their 
proper use, as well as to the graduating 
classes of the fifteen grammar schools by 
Mr. Foster kimself. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising to read that, 
while the circulation for 1903 was larger 
than for any previous year except 1897, the 
percentage of fiction read was the lowest 
in the history of the library. 

The Calendar of “The Imperial Univer- 
sity of TOky6” for 1903-4 is, in its cor- 
pulent proportions, an index of the great 
development and extension from the days 
of half a century ago, when “an office for 
the examination of barbarian books’’ was 
opened in Yedo. The edifices of the six col- 
leges of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Lit- 
erature, Science, and Agriculture are all, 
except that of the last, placed within the 
spacious grounds formerly occupied by the 
feudal lord of Kaga. Since 1897, when it 
received its present name to distinguish it 
from the sister institution then founded in 
Kioto, the history of the University is easy 
to follow. In the present calendar the chief 
features, in addition to the elaboration of 
detail for each college, is the notice of 
the preparation of a National History to 
be compiled from authentic records. Un- 
der various names, the committee has been 
more or less occupied for sixteen years. 
The work was expected to be completed by 
March 31, 1900, but it has been again pro- 
longed for another period of fifteen years, 
in order to revise and publish the material 
already collected. In Part III., in the list 
of journals, memorials, and bulletins, pub- 
lished since 1887, we find that, of the ‘‘His- 
torical Materials of Japan,’’ volumes iy., 
vi., and xii. are already published. They 
relate respectively to the Kamakura pe- 
riod, the period of the schism in the im- 
perial line, and the Yedo period. Five vol- 
umes of old documents relating to the pe- 
riods from (A. D.) 702 to 769 are also pub- 
lished. Under the head of ‘Old Diaries 
relating to Japanese History,” we find that 
no fewer than thirty-one volumes are ap- 
parently at the service of the _ public, 
though no details are given as to publi- 
cation. Of all these, the text remaing in 
the Japanese. The number of papers in 
English, French, and German on scientific 
and learned themes runs into the hun- 
dreds. The list of graduates since 1878, 
arranged under classes, is given, showing 
a grand total of 5,459, of whom 391 are 
deceased. Of the students on the roll in 
September, 1903, there were 3,771; the high- 
est number in any college, that of Law, 
being 1,185, and after that the colleges of 
Medicine, Engineering, Literature, Agricul- 
ture, and Science following in order of pref- 
erence by students. Besides the thorough- 
ly modern character of the various scien- 
tifle departments, it is interesting to note 
the fulness of organization of the depart- 
ments of Japanese and Chinese history, lit- 
erature, and philosophy. 


~—Again Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.'s 
‘New International Encyclopedia’ has 
made a great leap in publication, and with 





the usual results. Volumes XV. to XVII. 
have appeared, and the account is closed. 
Haste, says the Arabic proverb, somewhat 
broadly, is of the devil. This is true, 
at any rate, of books and printing. Of 
the present work,as a whole,an opinion has 
been fully expressed from time to time 
in these pages. The best that can be said 
of it now is, that an evident effort has been 
made to remedy the equally evident ini- 
tial weakness in the editorial staff. Much 
might have been done; more should have 
been done; something has been done. It 
is to be trusted, however, that the editors 
and publishers realize that this is simply 
a beginning. If their object is to furnish 
the leading encyclopedia in the English 
language short of the ‘Britannica,’ and to 
justify the title ‘International,’ doing for 
the English-speaking peoples what ‘Meyer’ 
and ‘Brockhaus’ do for Germans, they must 
set before themselves a series of supple- 
mental volumes and then a new edition, 
recast throughout. For example, the last 
volume of ‘Meyer’s’ fifth edition appeared 
in 1897; then came yearly supplements 
with exceedingly valuable contents in 1898, 
1899, 1900, 1901; now a thoroughly remodel- 
ed sixth edition is well on its way. The 
results are evident in the work itself. In- 
dustry and perpetual revision are the price 
of accuracy and encyclopedic success, and 
it may well be that, after two or three 
such transformations, the ‘New Interna- 
tional’ may really rival Meyer. It 
will surely be hard if the United States 
cannot supply as good an article as Ger- 
many—at double the price. In the mean- 
time the American who can read English 
only, must be content with the measure of 
success here attained. It will be prudent 
in him, however, to read cautiously, to 
distinguish the varying value of the several 
articles, and to verify whenever possible. 
Unhappily, he will be sorely hindered in 
this by the many articles left without cita- 
tion of authorities. But these it will be 
his highest prudence absolutely to neglect. 


—All universities foster talent and are 
stepmothers to genius; rightly enough, 
since their mission is to be careless of the 
single life and cherish the type. In the 
first half of the last century the English 
universities were sunk in a lethargy from 
which the authorities roused themselves 
only when it seemed desirable to suppress 
an original mind. Tennyson lived to see 
the Cambridge of 1830, which he denounced 


‘because your manner sorts 
Not with this age wherefrom ye stand apart,”’ 


transformed, about two generations later, 
by a more sympathetic race of dons, with 
whom the undergraduates could actually 
exchange ideas. Twenty years before Ten- 
nyson and FitzGerald, despairing of the 
Cambridge professors, set out to educate 
themselves, Shelley and his friend Hogg 
were suffering a similar disillusion at Ox- 
ford. The latter’s account of their under- 
graduate experiences has been quoted over 
and over in the biographical notices of Shel- 
ley; but Mr. R. A. Streatfeild’s charming re- 
print of ‘Shelley at Oxford,’ by Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg (London: Methuen & Co.), 
is certainly the first convenient edition for 
those of the present generation who are 
interested in this vivid picture of Shelley's 
youth. Of Oxford in 1810 Hogg naively re- 
marks that “although no great facilities 
were afforded to the student, there were 
the same opportunities of solitary study ag 
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in other places.” For the two terms, or 
about six months, which were the limit of 
Shelley’s undergraduate career, Hogg was 
his inseparable companion, and they were 
expelled together. His admiration for Shel- 
ley’s gifts and the charm of his person- 
ality led him to record every detail of their 
studies, their country walks, and their 
amusements, which were rare, for they were 
both ascetics with the asceticism of youth, 
which consists mainly of indifference to 
regular meals and preference for eccen- 
tric hours of study. 


—Opposition is the life of such characters 
as those of Shelley and his Boswell, but 
they felt keenly the disgrace of their ex- 
pulsion. Shelley “sat on the sofa, repeating 
with convulsive vehemence the words ‘Ex- 
pelled, expelled,’ his head shaking with 
emotion, and his whole frame quivering.’’ 
The plea for ‘Universal Atheism,” the 
cause of this expulsion, was anonymous and 
was never offered for sale. It was a foolish 
schoolboy performance, and should have 
been treated as such. Hogg became a pros- 
perous Government official, and to him Ox- 
ford made no reparation. To the memory of 
Shelley, some three generations later, Uni- 
versity College erected, close to his old 
rooms, an unsightly, overdecorated cupola, 
under which lies Onslow Ford’s pathetic 
marble figure of the drowned poet. That is 
Oxford’s peccavi or palinode—well meant, 
no doubt, but excruciating to the eye. To 
Shelley himself, so cruelly cut adrift in his 
teens, it would have seemed appropriate 
enough that that symbolic image of defeat 
should be the chief treasure of his college. 
But Oxford’s repentance is sincere; Shel- 


ley’s watch and seals are religiously 
preserved in the Bodleian; his poems 
are even set in the degree examina- 
tions, which last concession (the most 


thorough-going that Oxford could make) 
might have disarmed the bitterness of this 
most loyal of the poet’s friends, could he 
have lived to know of it. 


—Compilations like Ralph Lefevre’s ‘His- 
tory of New Paltz, New York, and Its Old 
Families, 1678-1820,’ appeal to the local res- 
idents and descendants of the early settlers 
rather than to the general reader. New 
Paltz is to-day an Ulster County village of 
about one thousand inhabitants, the town- 
ship of the same name having only about 
2,200. It does not, therefore, occupy a large 
part in the history of the State. But a cer- 
tain distinction is claimed for it because 
it was one of the few places in this coun- 
try settled by Huguenots, because the pat- 
entees there purchased their land from the 
Indians before William Penn made a sim- 
ilar purchase in Pennsylvania, and because 
“the homesteads have been handed down 
in the family ever since the first settle- 
ment.”” The Huguenot settlers went from 
France to the German Palatinate, whence 
they removed to this State from 1660 to 1675; 
hence the name of the Ulster County town. 
Mr. Lefevre has brought together in acces- 
sible shape the old records which throw 
light on the early ownership of land and the 
first steps towards a government. They de- 
scribe the superseding of log cabins by 
houses of stone; the displacement of the 
French language by the Dutch, and of the 
latter by the English; the change from a 
simple regulation of public affairs by the 
heads of the families to Government by the 
“Dusine” (Twelve) chosen annually, who 





had supervision of land titles—the body of 
voters deciding for themselves a large part 
of the public questions coming up, from 
the election of ‘“‘chimmily viewers” to the 
purchase of a pall and a silver cup for 
the church; and the division of the land, 
originally cultivated in common. The his- 
tory of the churches is given in detail, and 
family records are spread over many pages. 
A good deal of this matertal, together with 
stories of contests with the Indians, ac- 
counts of early amusements, and the experi- 
ences of hunters in pursuit of game (which 
then included deer and wild turkeys) and 
such animals as bears, and 
thers, could be made of general interest in 
skilful hands; but Mr. Lefevre 
piler rather than a maker of literature, as 
his ‘‘picture of a farm scene’’ on page 193 
illustrates, and he not only fails to tell an 
interesting story, but throws his topics to- 
gether in such haphazard fashion that one 
must hunt from page to page to complete an 
examination of any one of them. The 
scendants of the first settlers will find much 
to interest them in the book, and the very 
complete index of names will assist them 
in discovering what they want to know. 


wolves, pan- 


is a com- 


de- 


—‘Law in Daily Life’ is the title of a lit- 
tle handbook translated from the German of 
Rud. von Ihering, with notes and additions 
by Henry Goudy, Professor of Civil Law 
at Oxford (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: H. Frowde). It is a collection of legal 
questions (the answers not being given) 
connected with the ordinary events of ev- 
eryday life. The original plan of the book, 
which has passed through eight editions in 
Germany, may be seen at a glance. The ta- 
ble of contents—‘‘(1) Railway Travelling; 
(2) At an Inn; (3) In Hired Apartments; (4) 
Household Affairs; (5) At a Tailor’s,”’ etc., 
etc.—resembles that of a conversation-book 
for beginners in a foreign language. The 
author’s idea is to bring before the mind of 
the student the many legal relations and 
questions arising out of them suggested by 
the ordinary events of every day; ¢. g. (ata 
tailor’s), it is a question what kind of a 
contract is made with a tailor when the 
customer supplies the cloth. Again, if 
there is no agreement beforehand, ‘can 
the tailor charge as high as he pleases? 
Can he retain the coat till payment is 
made?’ Such questions, the author thinks, 
owing to their involving small amounts 
of money, rarely lead to an action; but, 
however this may be in Germany and in 
other countries which derive their law from 
Rome, we should say that in England and 
this country there was no question involvy- 
ing a matter however trifling which might 
not arise in court. However, a collection 
of questions presents to the mind of the 
student a vast array of legal problems, in- 
volving the most important principles in 
the practical form in which they suggest 
themselves in real life. The translator has 
added some questions in English law, which 
show that the method might be readily used 
for teaching common law. In fact, it is the 
“quiz’’ method systematized and perfected 
by a legal genius. 


—Professor Burnet of the University of 
St. Andrews is the highest living authority 
among English scholars on the philosophy 
of Aristotie, an author curiously neglected 
by American universities. He has recent- 
ly published in the “Cambridge Series’ a 
volume of 140 pages entitled ‘Aristotle on 





ore 


Press; 


Education’ University 
New York: which he 
sents a translation of the Arist: 


(Cambridge 
Macmillan), in pre 
ytellan views 

lown to Us 


of education as they have come 


in the ‘Politics. Unfortunately, while we 
have complete Plato's treatment of edu 
cation in the ‘Republic,’ Aristotle's dis 
cussion is a fragment In fact, he does 
not arrive at the education of the mind 
at all, though he plainly meant to deal 
with it after the discussion of the educa 
tion of the body, on which we probably 
have all that he had to say, and the edu 


cation of character on which he left much 


unsaid. Gymnastics for the body. music 
for the character—so far, then, Aristotle 
takes us; for the mind, whose training 
should crown the whole, not a single word 
To Aristotle, as to Plato, it would have 
seemed impossible to treat of education 
apart from politics; the citizen came first 
But he looked no less to the individual 
man, and for him the ideal education was 
that which should fit a man to enjoy his 
leisure; the noble use of leisure being the 
highest aim of education For Aristotle 
thought, and most people will agree with 
him, that what a man does with his spare 
time is the true test of his character and 
training. It remains uncertain what sci- 
entific studies Aristotle would have re 


ommended, or did recommend It is, how 
fact that the develop- 


which 


ever, an interesting 


ment of mathematics dates imme- 


diately after Aristotle, was carried out by 


men who were connected with the school 
of Plato; the Aristotelians did not con- 
tribute a single great mathematician. Aris- 
totle himself cared more for biology and 
history, while Plato, the visionary, made 
mathematics the copingstone of the studies 
that were to fit the noblest men in his 
Utopia to govern the rest Professor Bur 
net's translation is based on his view 
doubtless correct, that the ‘Politics’ and 


the ‘Ethics’ were merely lecture notes, and 
so not to be judged from the point of view 
of style as we judge a Plato 
He has happily caught the lecturer's tone, 
and managed to be literal being 
dry. It is a real triumph to made 
Aristotle conversational; you see him lean 
ing over the desk to illustrate his 
with the epigram (now a commonplace) 
that one swallow does not make a summer 
or to remark with dry humor that 
don't everything 
stance, a Spartan would deliberate 
about something that had with 
Sparta. To the scanty pages of the ‘Pol- 
itics’ on education the translator has pre 
fixed a hundred pages from the ‘Ethics,’ so 
that the reader may first realize Aristotle's 
theory of human happiness before he pro- 
education may be 


dialogue of 


without 


have 


point 


people 


deliberate about for in 
never 


not to do 


consider how 
to secure it. The 
the introduction are 


ceeds to 
running commen 
admirable 


made 


tary and 


GEN. GORDON’S REMINISCENCES 

Reminiscences of the Ciril War. By Gen. John 
B. Gordon of the Confederate Army. With 
portraits. Scribners. 1903 
The lamented death of Gen 

peculiar interest to these Reminiscences, as 


Gordon gives 


in the most serious sense his last word con- 
cerning great events. He 
last more than merely an 
was an actor constantly crowing in reapon- 
sibility and aggressive vigor, in audacity 
tempered by intelligent judgment, so that 


was from first to 
observer He 
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finally Gen. Lee left to his discretion the 
time and place when and where, if at all, 
the Army of Northern Virginia should cease 
to exist. He was a furious fighter, who 
tells his tale with the modesty of bravery; 
counsellor, who lays no claim to 
omniscience. But, from the day of his in- 
spired ignorance when, with no military 
training, but flaming with patriotism toward 
a Provisional Government of six States, he 
led to Montgomery a company of moun- 
taineers, to the closing campaign, in which 
Lee leaned upon him, a lieutenant-general 
and a trusted corps commander, there does 
not appear to have been a moment of hesi- 
tation, whatever the peril or how serious 
the demand, when he believed Confederate 
duty called. His subsequent career was one 
of the most notable results of the war 
fought over the doctrine of secession. An 
active belligerent from first to last, he 
frankly recognized that the sword to which 
the South appealed had decided for the 
Union. He manfully accepted the decision, 
and devoted an eloquent life to “strengthen 
the intersectional fraternity 
which is essential to national 
unity.” In Gen. Gordon’s civil career the 
defensive nation, aroused by Sumter, stung 
at Bull Run, and fighting desperately for 
four years for existence, realized a peculiar 
triumph. That career was devoted to in- 
spiring his comrades and their sons with 
love and respect for the country whose cor- 
porate destruction had been sought. It was 
to regain and retain her revolted citizens 
that there had been war. 

As history, there are three salient points 
among the multitude of incidents with 
which this volume bristles. The first is the 
well-known fact that Ewell halted on the 
first day at Gettysburg, when, as Gordon be- 
lieved, in half an hour he might have oc- 
cupied Cemetery Hill. The other two claims 
are practically new, in the sense of being 
generally unfamiliar. One is that Ewell, in- 
fluenced by Early, disregarded Gordon’s ad- 
vice to fall on the exposed Federal right 
flank in the Wilderness; the other, that 
Early, again from inappreciation of the sit- 
uation, checked the advance at Cedar Creek 


a wise 


sentiment of 
complete 


when nothing but his word stood between 
the Sixth Corps and annihilation. In con- 
nection with Gettysburg, the familiar accu- 
sation against Longstreet of dilatoriness on 
the last two days also is reiterated. The 
weight of available evidence seems to sus- 
tain Gordon's categorical charge (p. 160) 
that failed in the element of 
time to respond to Lee’s command. But final 
decision should be reserved until the pub- 
lication of Longstreet’s posthumous de- 
fence, understood to be in the press, under 


Longstreet 


his widow's name. The great and merited 
devotion of every Confederate to Lee makes 
it easier for them to believe that a subor- 


dinate must have been at fault. 


The possibility of carrying Cemetery Hill 
at the time Gordon was halted beyond its 
base, must ever remain a matter of opinion. 
The propriety of Ewell’s order to halt is a 
distinct question. When the First and that 
part of the Eleventh Corps (Federal) which 
had been engaged were forced back by su- 
perior and constantly increasing numbers, 
they concentrated on that hill which was 
already held as a rallying-point by an un- 
engaged division and two batteries. These 
troops had been carefully posted behind 


stone walls and were covered by skirmish- 
ers. 


As the retiring treops reached the hill 





they took station on each flank of the wait- 
ing command, ‘“‘and soon a formidable array 
of artillery was ready to cover with its fire 
all the approaches.’’ Hancock, a tower of 
strength, was also present, and fresh troops 
were arriving. Howard and Hancock had 
already agreed that Cemetery Hill was an 
essential part of the prospective battle- 
ground. It seems probable, but probabili- 
ties in war are not final, that Ewell could 
not have carried Cemetery Hill on the af- 
ternoon of the 1st of July. The Union First 
Corps had been roughly handled and forced 
back, but the Confederates had been rough- 
ly handled also. Gen. Hunt of the Union 
army, a most competent judge, although not 
upon that field until after midnight, asserts 
that ‘‘an assault by the Confederates was 
not practicable before 5:30 P. M., and after 
that the position was perfectly secure,” 
Early in the day Ewell had properly been 
restrained by Lee’s order, given at a dis- 
tance, not to bring on a general engagement 
until his army was concentrated. This was 
repeated by Lee from Seminary Ridge as a 
proviso in the order, sent through a highly 
qualified staff officer, to carry the hill if 
practicable. This competent officer, Col. 
Long, and Ewell together ‘found the po- 
sition a formidable one and not accessibie 
to artillery fire.’”’ Wisely they suspended 
operations, perhaps remembering Malvern 
Hill, although Gen. Gordon looks on the 
decision as an example of what Washington 
calls ‘‘untimely discretion.’”’ It would ap- 
pear that Gordon’s martial impulse over- 
rides his military judgment in this expres- 
sion of regret; and Lee’s later longing for 
Jackson, Ewell’s predecessor, as an insurer 
of victory, might well refer to some other 
phase of the three days’ battle. 

After a fierce collision on the 5th of 
May, the first day’s fighting in the Wilder- 
ness campaign of 1864, Gordon’s brigade was 
transferred in the night to the extreme left 
of Lee’s lines, which, it was thought, Grant 
overlapped. To Gordon’s surprise and de- 
light, his scouts reported at dawn that in 
fact the Confederates extended far beyond 
the Union flank, which really was in the 
air and wholly unguarded, as well as with- 
out support. He verified this by a person- 
al reconnoissance and independent examina- 
tions by others, covering several miles, and 
thene*begged that his own brigade and the 


next be allowed to roll up the Federal 
line, for no exposed and unready troops 
could withstand a sudden flank assault. 


However,Early, Gordon’s immediate superior, 
with the belief that Burnside, 
who actually was well to the Union left, 
was supporting the extreme right, disap- 
proved, and Ewell, Early’s superior, would 
not overrule him. But when Lee visited 
that front at 5:30 Pp. M., he immediately 
authorized the venture, for the double pur- 
pose of inflicting direct damage and of re- 
lieving the troublesome tension on his own 
right. The attack began as the sun went 
down, and, notwithstanding it was soon cut 
short by the darkness, it resulted in the 
capture of two generals and many men, in 
numerous Federal casualties, and in serious 
dislocation of that part of the Union line 
at comparatvely little expense to the Con- 
federates, and that chiefly from their own 
cross-fire. Both lines were readjusted in 
the night. The Union military writers have 
naturally made light of this diversion, be- 
cause it did not derange Grant's plan as 
a whole; and even Barly; possibly because, 


possessed 








saturated with the fear of Burnside’s prox- 
imity, he had so entirely disapproved of 
the attempt, in his Memoir minimizes its 
importance, and congratulates himself that 
the Confederates got out of the natural con- 
fusion as well as they did. But that at- 
tack held the germ of a great disaster to 
the Union arms. 

Gordon grew to be more nearly Jackson’s 
natural successor than any subordinate Con- 
federate general, although it does not ap- 
pear that he was recognized as such until 
late in the war, if even then, by those whom 
he gradually overshadowed. He lacked 
Jackson’s technical training, and certainly 
was not so harsh a disciplinarian; but his 
genius for leadership and his matchless 
courage developed an aggressive enthusiasm 
in the ranks, where Jackson’s austere com- 
mand simply yielded confidence. Gordon 
had all of Hood’s dash that was valuable, 
with vastly more discretion, and united to 
the pertinacity of Longstreet and the gal- 
lantry of Pickett a wealth of practical re- 
source that placed him on a very high mili- 
tary plane. He was born with military 
genius, as was Forrest; but it required the 
experience of the field to develop it into a 
highly efficient working power. If any Con- 
federate could have delayed preordained 
disaster, it might have been Gordon hold- 
ing a high command under Lee earlier than 
he actually attained it. He had much of 
Jackson’s unswerving faith in an overruling 
Providence, and it was that faith alone 
which finally reconciled him to Jackson’s 
loss when he reflected on ‘‘His control of 
the destinies of this republic.’’ For from the 
human point of view the inner light revealed 
to him that in the Wilderness a Jackson 
would have rolled up the Union right on the 
6th of May, with which we must agree; and 
also, with a confidence we do not share, he 
believed that at Gettysburg Ewell’s corps 
plus Jackson would have forced the Federal 
troops from that field in irremediable flight 
on the first of July, 

The other important allegation is that Gen. 
Early at the crucial moment halted the con- 
quering Confederates at Cedar Creek, thus 
throwing away victory and preparing for 
their own rout later in the day, Gordon, now 
a major-general, led three divisions in the 
night over the presumably impracticable 
Massanutten Mountain, and at dawn sur- 
prised and put to flight all the Union infan- 
try except the Sixth Corps. As he was about 
to concentrate his artillery, thirty pieces, 
more or less, upon those steady troops, Gen. 
Early, as alleged, came upon the scene and 
announced that there was glory enough for 
one day; and when Gordon urged the de- 
struction of the remaining Federals by ar- 
tillery fire, he replied that it was useless, 
for ‘‘they will all go directly.” They did go 
back, but in an orderly, soldierly manner, 
unshaken and undismayed. In the afternoon 
the tide that had ebbed in the morning 
came flooding in, bearing with it Union vic- 
tory. Gen. Gordon believes that the Sixth 
Corps was at his mercy at Cedar Creek, as 
it had been in the Wilderness, and that for 
the second time Gen. Early was the evil 
genius of the Confederacy. He charges nel- 
ther disloyalty nor pusillanimity. He does 
imply inefficient generalship, an inade- 
quate grasp at a critical time. But he is 
particularly aggrieved by Gen. Harly’s 


charge that plundering made advance im- 
Early’s report of the battle (Of- 
“Word 


possible. 
ficial Records, 90, p. 562) asserts: 
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was sent to Gordon ... and Kershaw... 
ae advance with their divisions, but 
they stated in reply . . . and that their 
ranks were so depleted by the number of 
men who had stopped in the camps to plun- 
der that they could not advance them.” He 
adds (p. 563): ‘‘We had within our grasp a 
glorious victory, and lost it by the uncon- 
trollable propensity of our men for plun- 
der, in the first place, etc.’’ ‘I had endeav- 
ored to guard against the dangers of stop- 
ping to plunder in the camps by cautioning 
the division commanders, and I en- 
deavored to arrest the evil while in prog- 
ress, without avail.’’ Such reports flew far 
and wide, and this official explanation of 
the untimely rest has made an indelible im- 
pression, so that the Confederates at Cedar 
Creek have become an historical example 
of the sacrifice of victory by indiscipline. 
But Gen. Gordon denies with emphasis that 
he and Gen. Kershaw received any order 
to advance, or that they ever replied that 
they could not. “Our troops were not ab- 
sent. They were there in line, eager to 
advance.” “We were not only urgent- 
ly anxious to advance; but were astound- 
ed at any halt whatever” (p. 365). He also 
presents many competent and credible wit- 
nesses to disprove the charge against the 
men in the ranks as straggling plunderers. 
That the captured camps were plundered is 
true—the truth seeming to be that the de- 
spoiling was by crowds of unarmed conva- 
lescents who had rejoined the army while 
still unfit. Spreading over the field in search 
of booty after the organized troops had 
passed in pursuit, they deceived Gen. Early, 
and he misled the public. It is Gen. Gor- 
don’s bitter regret that his own report ap- 
pears never to have reached Gen. Lee. 
Tenaciously as Gen. Early held opinions 
once formulated, nevertheless several days 
after the battle he said to Capt. Hotchkiss 
of his staff, about to report in person to 
Gen, Lee, that they should have advanced 
in the morning, although he cautioned him 
not to tell the general that (Official Rec- 
ords, 90, p. 582). This indicates a private 
conviction and personal retraction, notwith- 
standing persistent failure to make it pub- 
licly. From 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. the Confed- 
erates rested on their arms, making even no 
organized effort to carry off their captures, 
and Gordon might well feel dejected to see 
the ultimate consequences of his superb 
initiative lost through sheer passivity. 
The result of an unfought engagement is 
problematical. The audacious and wholly 
unlooked-for assault at the break of day, 
on a flank that seemed perfectly protected 
by nature, drove off in confusion two large 
Federal commands. Had the temporary but 
vast preponderance of Confederate artillery 
opened against the Sixth Corps on a field so 
favorable to such fire, much damage must 
have been inflicted. But that corps, in ex- 
cellent discipline and admirably command- 
ed, could not have remained unresisting; 
and there was also an intact cavalry divi- 
sion to be reckoned with, against which it 
is unlikely Rosser could have made much 
head. Doubtless for tactical considerations 
the Union troops would have retired, but it 
by no means follows that they would have 
been defeated, nor that Wright, with such 
brigades as stood fast or rallied, would not 
have carried into effect, as he planned, the 
forward movement that Sheridan executed. 
A single other comment on the clash of 
arms. Early'’s advance against Washington 





in July, 1864, was rendered fruitless by Wal- 
lace’s tenacious and self-sacrificing resist- 
ance on the line of the Monocacy. Gordon 
recognizes the quality of that defence, but 
does not seem to appreciate that the delay 
thus caused, where no more than delay 
could be hoped for, made it possible for 
the Sixth Corps to march directly from the 
Potomac transports out the Seventh Street 
road, as Early’s skirmishers deployed be- 
fore Fort Stevens. Except for Wallace at 
the Monocacy, the Confederates might have 
had the moral advantage of a 
occupation of the capital. 


temporary 


Besides the alarms of war, the Reminis- 
cences illustrate in many ways the men and 
times of the Confederacy. The first chapter 
holds as clear and temperate a statement 
of the difference that led to armed col- 
lision as we may ever expect from one ac- 
tively engaged. But nowhere is there re- 
pining at the r@sult. The doctrine of pre- 
destination appears to have done its perfect 
work, so that, vigorous human resistance 
having proved unavailing, the issue is ac- 
cepted as providential. Gen. Gordon is dis- 
posed to paint the internal discipline of the 
Confederate camps in brighter colors than 
we may accept, and there is none but jocose 
reference to the unrelenting conscription 
that drew into those camps practically the 
entire fighting population of the white 
South. It was the war of an oligarchy, and 
those who in uninstructed enthusiasm vol- 
unteered at the beginning, were retained by 
the same strong arm that forcibly added 
recruits to their gaping lines. As they 
reached the virile age, high-spirited youths 
continued to volunteer, but the rank and 
file that bore the heat and burden of the 
day, the men with domestic responsibilities, 
not concerned with abstractions of State 
rights and problems of the tariff, to say 
nothing of having no vital interest in the 
“peculiar institution,”” had Confederate 
pressure, not State loyalty, to draw them 
from their homes. Exemptions and dis- 
charges alike were few. There were no 
time-expired regiments, no reénlisting vet- 
erans. Certainly the leaders who put their 
hands to the military plough did not look 
back until stopped by exhaustion, nor did 
they allow the working force to halt. Once 
armed, the contagious sympathy of numbers 
and the hereditary instinct developed by the 
conditions of the field made one and all, 
conscripts and volunteers alike, superb 
fighters. The Confederate yell (the adjec- 
tive used to be shorter) expressed the 
gaudium certaminis. It could be raised only 
by men who found joy in battle. Neverthe- 
less, Confederate discipline was bad, even 
in 1862, when it should have been at its 
best, Gen. Lee himself being witness (Of- 
ficial Records, 27, p. 143; 28, pp. 617, 618, 
643). As not umusual in time of war, re- 
ligious ardor ran high in the Southern 
camps, and there are frequent references to 
prayer meetings at which officers and men 
were common suppliants for divine grace 
and material help, praying (as one express- 
ed it) that the Lord “‘would take a proper 
view of the subject” and give them victory. 
Certainly if martial audacity and brilliant 
courage bore the same relation to Provi- 
dence that the largest battalions have been 
said to sustain, those persistent fighters 
might feel sure of such support. The most 
dramatic situation of the whole book is 
Lee’s midnight consultation with Gordon, 
out of which followed that extraordinary, 





although short-lived, triumph of deliberate 
daring, the capture of Fort Stedman by 
night assault—to our mind the most re- 
markable exploit of the war. That Gordon 
should plan and Lee permit such an assault, 
shows that in campaigns all things are 
possible to him who ventures 

It nowhere appears in this narrative how 
or when Gen. Gordon received his various 
promotions higher than that of Major Sixth 
Alabama; there is no record of the acces 
sory honors that must have been his, and 
there is merely the most necessary men- 
tion of his disabling wounds and of his 
personal activity in the field. It is a mod- 
est tale, filled with vitality. Under Gordon's 
implied doctrine of predestination, the war 
had to come. Having come, we place George 
H. Thomas before Robert E. Lee. Having 
come, we thank Providence that Gordon so 
closely rivalled Lee in those qualities 
which, outside of the larger view at a criti- 
cal time, made him a great American. In 
peace both men have deserved well of the 
country, and Gordon's later life and ora- 
torical power carried his personal influence 
to a younger generation as well as to his 
own. When death removed him, a great and 
good American was taken away. 

The clerical error of Kinsey for Kinzie 
(p. 32) should be eliminated. 


Fleuves, Canaur, Chemins de fer. 
Léon. 


By Paul 
With an Introduction by Pierre 
Baudin, former Minister of Public Works, 
aris: Armand Colin. 1903, 


Towards an epoch-making mechanical In- 
vention the public commonly manifests a 
curious alternation of unreasonable dis- 
trust and unreasonable credulity. The new 
device at its advent encounters the con- 
temptuous and often noisy disapproval of 
the few whose interests the newcomer jeop- 
ardizes. To this chorus there succeeds the 
equally uncritical applause of the many 
when once the success of the new machine 
or process is concretely demonstrated. By 
this time the spirit of speculative prophecy 
has been unloosed which can discern no 
limits whatever to the conquests which the 
new apparatus both mechanically and com- 
mercially is destined to attain Long af- 
terwards these too early and too optimistic 
forecasts are corrected soberly, and the 
new invention is set in due relation to the 
rest of the world’s working equipment 

This was essentially the case with steam 
railroads. Henry Fairbairn, in his ‘Political 
Economy of Railroads,’ which was publish- 
ed in 1836, less than a decade after their 
introduction, spoke of canals as “the rude 
In France the 
continuance of freight carriage by canals 
seemed in 1844 extremely doubtful And 
yet, despite the marvellous way in which 
the railroad has transformed the economic 
life of the modern world, it is a fact not 
only that canals have not been discarded, 


invention of a former age 


but that the improvement and extension of 
inland waterways is more prominently than 
ever the avowed public policy of Germany, 
France, and Austria, It is to the tracing of 
this policy in France that M. Léon's vol- 
ume is chiefly devoted, though he also es- 
says to assess the role that inland navi- 
gation in general may reasonably be ex- 
pected to play in the general drama of 
transportation. 

How rapidly France was reticulated with 
railroads may be inferred from a lively 
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comparison which M. Léon presents. In 
1846, when the French harvests were a fail- 
ure, it was found physically impossible to 
transport Russian wheat into certain of the 
departments of France which were threat- 
ened with famine. Thus, while Provence 
teemed with provender, Indre was affright- 
ed with hungry mobs and sanguinary bread 
riots. In 1854, only eight years later, when 
a similar crop failure occurred in France, 
the fear of famine had been wholly exor- 
cised, thanks to the completion of the rail- 
way net. 

The reversion to the earlier and all but 
discarded policy of improving inland water- 
ways is traceable in France to the popular 
alarm felt after 1860 at the rapacity of 
the railroad companies when they had, each 
in its own territory, acquired a virtual mo- 
nopoly of traffic. The indictments brought 
by M. Léon against the companies read like 
a version of our own Granger movement. 
Discrimination, extortion, special rates, 
and rebates (tarifs d’abonnement, tarifs de 
saison), and the exaltation of the railroad 
company to the post of arbiter of the in- 
dustrial success or failure of the individ- 
ual plant or manufacturer, all seemed intol- 
erable. To temper or to break this monopoly 
recourse was had to inland water transpor- 
tation. M. Krantz began with a thorough- 
going enquéte in 1872. In 1879 M. de Frey- 
cinet undertook on a large scale the work 
of creating a modernized system of in- 
ternal navigation. In 1880 all tolls on 
French waterways were abolished. Within 
fifteen years the tonnage thereon had 
doubled, although for forty years previous 
it had been at a standstill. During the 
first period—1880 to 1895—the tonnage by 
rail increased by 30 per cent. The De 
Freycinet scheme, unfortunately, was soon 
overlaid with a sorry lot of political jobs. 
Every part of France, no matter how ill- 
suited to serve as an avenue of national 
commerce, demanded its share of the lavish 
appropriations which had been foisted upon 
the budget. It was the old story of a uni- 
versalized local grab which has so often 
characterized our River and Harbor bills. 
In 1879, for example, fifty-two millions of 
francs were expended for these purposes; 
in 1880, one hundred and three millions; in 
1883, one hundred and forty-six millions. 
Then came the inevitable retreat, involving 
the abandonment of public works estimated 
to cost nine hundred and seventy-three mil- 
lions, and the heavy attendant losses due 
to unfinished work, lapsing contracts, and 
the like, While France had been wasting 
her resources in thus spreading thin her 
expenditures over fifty or sixty seaports 
and over canals in all parts of her domain, 
England had concentrated her expenditure 
on a few great seaports; and Germany, be- 
sides beginning the canalization of the 
Rhine, had built up by lavish expenditure. 
chiefly on Hamburg and Bremen, the two 
greatest maritime ports of the Continent. 

So lasting were the popular memories of 
the wasteful De Freycinet programme that 
in 1891 M. Pierre Baudin, at that time min- 
ister of public works, was unable to secure 
the definitive approval of the French Sen- 
ate to his conservative scheme of public 
improvements. Though adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies, it was practically 
postponed by the non-concurrence of the 
upper chamber in many essential details. 
It is still, therefore, at the bar of legisla- 
tive approval. The scheme of M. Baudin 





involves an expenditure of 163,080,000 francs 
on ten of the most important seaports, the 
improvement of seven existing internal wa- 
terways at an estimated cost of 60,630,000 
francs, and the creation or improvement of 
nine additional waterways at an estimated 
cost of 479,640,000 francs. On its financial 
side the project is guarded by incorporating 
the principle of riparian participation to 
the extent of one-half of the cost of all 
the new works projected. This general 
principle—‘‘Aide-toi, l’Etat t’aidera’’—has 
been adopted in Germany and Austria, and 
might well prove the effectual means of re- 
straining our annual expenditures on rivers 
and harbors. The detailed discussion of the 
plan into which M. Léon enters in chapters 
4 and 5, presupposes somewhat inti- 
mate acquaintance with the topography 
and commercial geography of France. 
For this reason it is less apt to at- 
tract the general reader than the 
author’s very interesting description of the 
German canalization of the Rhine, or his 
discussion of the respective. shares in the 
future work of inland transportation that 
may be properly allotted to rail and water, 
respectively. 

A significant fact connected with the im- 
provement of the Rhine for navigation is 
that while its traffic in certain instances in- 
creased four-fold between 1880 and 1898, the 
tonnage of the Westphalian railroads, in 
some ways competitors for the Rhine’s 
traffic, simultaneously increased almost a 
hundred per cent. In part this augmenta- 
tion of the railroad tonnage was due to the 
avowed policy of the roads to divert traffic 
by special rates away from Rotterdam to 
Hamburg and Bremen. Those who cherish 
the idea that State railroads are certain to 
do away with iniquitous discrimination may 
read with profit the detailed account of the 
flagrant and unblushing discrimination 
practised by the Prussian railroads even 
against their own countrymen interested as 
shippers or carriers in the navigation of the 
Rhine. The railway bureaucrat, no less 
than the railway autocrat, can seemingly 
unite in the apothegm commonly attributed 
to the elder Vanderbilt. ‘“Multe terricolis 
linguze, ceelestibus una.”’ 

M. Léon arrives at the seemingly reason- 
able conclusion that instead of the railway 
and the canal or navigable river being re- 
garded as competitors battling @ outrance 
for exclusive possession of freight traffic, 
they may reasonably be regarded from the 
standpoint of the public interest as coad- 
jutors. The réle assigned to the canal must 
be a relatively subordinate one, of course. 
Fast freight, for example, is an exclusive 
possession of the railroad. But the true 
explanation of the persistence of water- 
borne traffic is the relative insignificance 
of its cost as compared with the corre- 
sponding items of cost by rail. The resist- 
ance to traction by water is estimated vari- 
ously at from one-third to one-fifth of the 
resistance by rail. The cost of canal con- 
struction per mile is estimated by the au- 
thor at about two-thirds of the cost of the 
average railway roadbed; and operation and 
maintenance per mile at a ratio of 17 to 
62.5 in favor of the canal. Barges, he esti- 
mates, are about eight times cheaper than 
freight cars of equal capacity. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that French freight 
rates by inland waterways are about one- 
fourth of the rates paid by rail-borne 
freight. If, as the author argues, elec- 





tricity is destined eventually to be used 
for canal traction, the cost of administra- 
tion and operation will apparently be aug- 
mented. Whether the increased volume of 
traffic and the improved organization of its 
transmission will offset the increased ex- 
pense, is a question for the experts. How- 
ever, if one may presume to judge by hu- 
man experience dating from the Pharaohs 
and extending to this year of grace, it is 
safe to hazard the opinion that inland 
waterways will retain indefinitely a perma- 
nent and an important, though an indisput- 
ably subordinate, place among the trans- 
portation agencies of the future. 





Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of 
Wellington. By Francis, the first Earl 
of Ellesmere. Edited, with a memoir of 
Lord Ellesmere, by his daughter Alice, 
Countess of Strafford. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1903. 


It is well known that the great Duke of 
Wellington was not a man of many intimate 
friends, so that it is not strange that, of 
all the books which have been written about 
him, hardly any should have proceeded from 
those who personally knew him well. But 
during the last twenty-five years of the 
Duke’s life, Francis Gower, son of the Mar- 
quis of Strafford, and created Earl of Elles- 
mere in 1846, was in constant social inti- 
macy with him at Apsley House, Strath- 
fieldsaye, and Walmer, as well as at the 
country houses where they both were guests. 
The Earl began to write on the day after 
the Duke’s death, and this volume is com- 
piled from a sort of diary or book of remin- 
iscences in which he made memoranda 
about the Duke from time to time. In it, 
therefore, we have no mere detailing of gen- 
eral anecdote and gossip, but recollections 
by one whom Wellington seems really 
to have loved, and whom he certainly trust- 
ed to a remarkable degree. Herein lies the 
peculiar interest of the volume, and not in 
much that is specially new; for most of the 
important matters and many of the anec- 
dotes in it have already become known to 
us from sources not first-hand, as this 
source is. 

Thus, on the Duke’s portraits, by which 
alone we can now know his personal ap- 
pearance, it is interesting to have the ver- 
dict of one who was with him so much: 

“The best sculpture of and concerning 
him is Steele’s statue at Edinburgh, and 
the bas-reliefs on Marochetti’s pedestal 
at Glasgow. The best portraits, Arbuth- 
not’s half-length by Lawrence, and Sir 
Robert Peel’s whole-length, standing with 
the telescope, also by Lawrence; one of the 
worst, Lord Bathurst’s equestrian full- 


length, which is a libel on poor Copenhagen, 
who was not made of wood.” 


And this also is an interesting bit: ‘He 
was no neglecter of his own person, and 
his ablutions were not of the partial and 
scanty old school. He not only looked 
clean, but was so. I do not remember that 
in his society I ever heard from any one, 
still less from him, anything which might 
not have been repeated before ladies.” Of 
that fear of approaching the Duke with 
remonstrance, under which so many of his 
contemporaries labored, the Earl seems to 
have had little or none: “I have combated 
his views and maintained my own with 
him over and over again, and never could 
detect in him the slightest trace,of ob- 
stinacy of conviction or impatience of dis- 
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cussion.” But here he is speaking of civil 
matters, and adds: “In any professional 
matter he was adamant, and neither Ar- 
buthnot, nor I through Arbuthnot, could 
have made the slightest impression on 
him.” 

The Duke’s contentedness of spirit once 
more finds good illustration here: ‘He had 
the propensity of cheerful minds to be sat- 
isfled with his own possessions and acqui- 
sitions. He thought Strathfieldsaye per- 
fect as a residence, and he thought Walmer, 
as he thought most places where his lot 
was cast, charming.”’ Ellesmere, on ‘the 
other hand, speaks of Strathfieldsaye as a 
swampy flat, and of the house as a miser- 
able specimen of a French chateau. 

The Duke was a great reader of works on 
military matters, from Cesar’s Oommea- 
taries down to his own time, yet he ‘‘made 
it a rule never to read any work whatever 
bearing on his own military career. He 
said that they would merely tempt and pro- 
voke him to comments which he could not 
make without offence to living men.” In 
two cases only does he seem to have de- 
parted from this rule: first, in order to sup- 
ply Ellesmere with a memorandum for his 
article in the Quarterly, in 1845, on Alisoa, 
Marmont, and Siborne; secondly, when he 
wrote his famous memorandum in reply to 
Clausewitz’s ‘History of the Campaign.’ 
Both memoranda are here given in an ap- 
pendix; the latter, used by Ellesmere for 
his Quarterly article of 1842, has already 
been published in the ‘Supplementary Dis- 
patches’; the former we do not remember 
to have seen before. It leaves little cf 
“Alison’s nonsense’’—‘“‘that pompous com- 
piler from Gazettes, who to this hour thinks 
that the Duke owes half his fame to his 
writings’’—whereas the Duke had got a mis- 
taken notion that this Conservative sheriff 
‘“‘was a Whig, hired by that party to de- 
fame and depreciate him. I had much difi- 
culty in convincing him of the real state of 
the case, namely, that-Mr. Alison sincerely 
admired the Duke, but only admired him- 
self a good deal more.’’ The Earl adds, in 
speaking of the critics of his article, into 
which he had incorporated much of the 
Duke’s memorandum: ‘The blockheads 
thought that they were commenting on me, 
or some one of as little weight and au- 
thority, little knowing whose language 
they were criticising and whose statements 
of fact they were disputing.” Of course, it 
has now long been known under whose 
inspiration Ellesmere wrote. 

Here is a piece of literary criticism by 
the Duke on a book of quite a different sort. 
He “used to say that ‘Gil Blas’ never could 
have been written, as some maintain it was, 
by a Spaniard, because it constantly de- 
scribes dinners, which are unknown in 
Spain. The only dinner given him by an 
individual in Spain was by the Duchess 
d’Ossuna [this is incorrect; he dined once 
with Madame Sta. Cruz, and once with the 
King], and that, he said, was exactly like 
Bodas di Camacho in ‘Don Quixote,’ whole 
sheep, etc.” 

.. Of the Duke’s own literary productions, 
the Dispatches, the most valuable and com- 
prehensive material ever left by a modern 
to the history of his times, Lord Brougham 
Bald to Gurwood, “You have published a 
‘book which will live when we are in the 
dust and forgotten.” This was reported to 


“the Duke, who, with all that simplicity of 
‘mind and lack of self-consciousness which 








80 distinguished him and.so often confound- 
ed his opponents, merely remarked, ‘Very 
true; so it will.” 

Prefixed to the Reminiscences there is a 
brief memoir of Ellesmere by his daughter. 
There was nothing especially remarkable 
about him: he was a lover of literature and 
a patron of the fine arts, a good sportsman, 
an extensive traveller; indeed, the best of 
this part of the book is an account, given in 
letters, of a journey to Madrid and a so- 
journ there in 1823—a good picture of what 
now seems to us the almost incredible dis- 
comforts which even men of rank had to un- 
dergo in travelling in Southern Europe so 
lately as that time. Some public offices he 
held in his younger days; but after he fell 
heir to the great wealth of his uncle, the 
Duke of Bridgewater, he devoted himself 
chiefly to the amelioration of the people 
committed to his care, and his best memo- 
rials are the churches, schools, and insti- 
tutions which he built or endowed. A good 
likeness of him is given in this book, which 
is excellently printed in Edinburgh, but is 
destitute of an index. 





Japan To-day. By J. A. B. Scherer. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The new president of Newberry College, 
South Carolina, spent four years as instruc- 
tor in the schools of southern Japan, and 
made himself familiar with the language, 
human nature, and especially with the 
home life of the people. It is one of the 
great and compensating advantage of resi- 
dence away from the large cities that one 
can see the primal springs of the nation’s 
greatness, while realizing more keenly de- 
fects and shams. It is certain that in 
Japan there is an abyss of difference be- 
tween the governing few and the millions 
governed. 

Man and nature, rather than things of 
artifice and arrangement, are agreeable to 
the temperament of the author. In making 
comparisons, too, he is very happy, and 
also judicially fair. One antithesis which 
he develops and handsomely illustrates, is 
that the Chinese are ethical and the Japa- 
nese esthetical. The burden of Chinese 
literature, as visible in its three thousand 
years of production, is that of order, pro- 
priety, duty; that of Japan’s, during its 
twelve hundred years’ expression, !s con- 
cerned with things of charm and beauty, of 
art and decoration. The flower of the 
older civilization is filial piety; that of the 
younger, beauty. Though facially alike, the 
Chinese and Japanese are radically distinct. 
The former seem densely stupid, and the 
latter alert and quickly perceptive. Yet, 
while the Chinese have been great origina- 
tors, the Japanese are but clever imitators, 
with a possible exception in the field of 
fine arts. “If they have ever created any- 
thing outright, it has not been shown.” 
The Japanese is shrewd, the Chinaman is 
deep. The keynote of one character is 
sentimentalism; that of the other is con- 
servatism. 

The opening chapter, entitled. ‘The Cyno- 
eure,”’ has evidently been written rapidly 
and to suit the goddess of the nick of time. 
Besides military statistics, it gives on con- 
fronting pageg the naval strength of Rus- 
sia and Japan in January, 1904. The other 
chapters,, on ‘Sunrise Land,” “Views 
Awheel,” “Glimpses of Home Life,” “The 
Awful Japanese Language,” “Sermons Gar- 





nished with Smiles,” “Life in the South,” 
“The People of the North,”’ etc., go more 
deeply into things perdurable. The text is 
reinforced by illustrations, two in colors 
and the others handsomely reproduced from 
photographs by an effective process. There 
is no index, which the book deserves, for 
here we have not a flat poster, but a true 
picture, with color, foreground, perspec- 
tive, and satisfactory grouping. The text 
throws light on the treatment of the insane, 
the old way of looking at female humanity, 
the prevalence of belief in fox possession, 
the priestly methods of exorcism, and the 
delightful vanity of the young sprigs of 
new Japan. One of these, on seeing in the 
picture of an American city telegraph poles 
and wires, expressed his surprise that such 
inventions had already reached America! 
The author quotes considerably from oth- 
er writers in treating of Buddhist sermons 
and in telling about the Ainu of Yezo; but 
in talking about the language, and in de- 
scribing Japanese traits, he is original and 
informing, speaking out of experience. He 
attributes to the Japanese the practical 
negation of morality, as we understand the 
word. He makes very clear, what so few 
Westerners can understand, the vast dif- 
ference between the travelled ministers of 
the Emperor and the trained naval anil 
army officers, and the untouched multi- 
tudes. He frankly acknowledges that, in 
talking about the ethics of the Japanese, 
we deal with psychology rather than morals, 
though the two flelds touch at vital points. 
The common native has no conception of 
the value of time. “No foreigner that has 
lived in Japan can ever forget the terrible 
word, ‘“Tadaima.’ It means by-and-by, 
which is to say, Never."" Apparently the 
Japanese has no nerves. With us worry 
kills more people than work, and what 
will drive a Westerner mad, or cause physi- 
cal suffering, will leave no more trace of 
disturbances on a Japanese face than on 
the bronze forehead of the Dai Butsu at 
Kamakura. The true Oriental is a man of 
colossal impassivity. Whether this absence 
of nerves is a defect or not, it is to us in- 
comprehensible. Hence (shall we say7), the 
Japanese are strangely lacking in sym- 
pathy. Mr. Arinori Mori, who knew his 
countrymen so well, pleaded earnestly for 
the inculcation of sympathy, because, said 
he, “it is the crowning virtue of civiliza- 
tion, and the indispensable basis of the 
democracy we hope like other nations to 
become.” Often this lack of sympathy 
amounts to positive cruelty. But the most 
serious negative characteristic of the 
Japanese people is the absence of mutual 
confidence. Suspicion taints every feature 
of life in the East, retarding commercial 
development, and hindering that real civil- 
ization which, unless it comes from the 
people, and not from the Government, is 
sure ultimately to prove a failure. A long 
resident set down the leading characteris- 
tics of the Japanese people as “conceit and 
deceit,” while an eminent Japanese declar- 
ed these to be “licentiousness and lying.” 
Like most honest scholars who study the 
Japanese language—sure index of national 
character—Dr. Scherer finds it “permeated 
with insincerity.”’ On the other hand, of 
the positive traits the leading one is econ- 
omy. “A Japanese can live and lay by a 
surplus where a Westerner would starve a 
dozen times over.’ The wages of a maid 
servant in the interior, besides her board 
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and clothing, both of the simplest and 
cheapest, is three dollars and a half a year. 
Politeness, based on rules for every pos- 
sible experience in life, as fixed and in- 
flexible as brass, is another characteristic, 
and so is industry. 

Thus, while the author says all sorts of 
lovely things about the people among whom 
he lived, to whom ties of gratitude bind 
him, and of whom he so highly thinks, he 
has the courage of his opinions. He de- 
votes an entire chapter to Dr. Verbeck, 
believing him to be worthy to be ranked 
with Ulfilas, Augustine, and Patrick, and 
giving strong reasons in proof of his argu- 
ment. He writes: ‘Nor shall we ever 
despair of the future of a race who, for 
all their faults, proved so responsive to 
the spiritual magnetism of a holy life as 
did the Japanese to this master mission- 
ary.” In his final chapter on “The Gates 
of Asia; or, the Larger Meaning of the 
War,” he gives seven reasons for believing 
that the Japanese will win. Their victory 
will mean the salvation of China and the 
triumph of the West in the East. Altogeth- 
er, this is a timely book, charged with ele- 
ments of permanent value. 


The Life of Nathaniel Macon. By William 
E. Dodd, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Randolph-Macon College. Raleigh, N. C.: 
Edwards & Broughton. 1903. Pp. xvi., 
443. 


The present volume is a welcome addition 
to the literature of American history, not 
only because it furnishes us with a good ac- 
count of the public life of a little-known 
Southern leader, but also because it is an- 
other indication of the growing interest in 
the study of history in Southern institutions 
of learning. Professor Dodd has made use 
of some unprinted material—the Macon 
papers, the Joseph H, Nicholson papers, the 
Yancey-Steele correspondence, the Warren 
County records, the Jefferson and Monroe 
manuscripts—and of some printed material 
not readily accessible to Northern students. 
The Macon papers have been used to good 
purpose at different points, notably in 
showing that the alienation of the “Quids” 
began as early as 1803. Of the longer sec- 
ondary accounts, Schouler appears to have 
been used almost exclusively. Adams's his- 
tory is not mentioned in the bibliography 
or referred to in the text. Indeed, we take 
it that Professor Dodd has made no use of 
Adams—that is, of the best history of the 
United States in the first two decades of 
the nineteenth century. 

Macon was no intellectual giant, like 
Marshall; he was not a great orator, like 
Webster; not a brilliant debater, like Cal- 
houn; not a fascinating leader, like Clay. 
Yet for a quarter of a century he exercised 
a first-rate influence tn his party and in 
Congress. He was able to do this because 
of his sound common sense, his industry, 
his probity, and his never-failing devotion 
to the duties of his postition; because he 
represented clearly, persistently, and faith- 
fully the ideas of the section from which 
he came. He was a product, as well as a 
representative, of the narrow local provin- 
clalism and the close-fisted economy of the 
hard-headed rural classes of Western North 
Carolina. He believed in State sovereignty, 
and in a penny-wise governmental policy. 
He believed in slavery. He believed in ex- 


pansion for Southern agriculture and in 


_Macon is clear. 





restriction for New England commerce. He 
believed in unestentatious democracy, both 
for the individual and for the State. ‘ Beyond 
these things he had little interest and little 
insight. What he saw he saw clearly, be- 
lieved in profoundly, and worked for per- 
sistently; what he did not see clearly he 
did not see at all, and cared for as little. 
His political conduct follows naturally. He 
mostly opposed the measures that were 
successful, and favored those that failed. 
He might be called the great opposer. He 
opposed the adoption of the Constitution, 
though not actively. He opposed the Jay 
treaty. He opposed the nationalizing policy 
of Hamilton. He feared ‘the “‘monarchical’’ 
tendencies of New England, and was dis- 
gusted with the aristocratic pretensions of 
Washington. He opposed war; New Eneg- 
land disloyalty alone was responsible for 
the failure of the embargo. He opposed 
governmental expenditures beyond the bar- 
est necessities, and voted against the bill 
to repair the White House furniture, and 
the bill to erect the Washington monu- 
ment; he even begrudged Jefferson the 
postage on his letters. He opposed meas- 
ures for internal improvements because 
they were unconstitutional, and the 
“American system” because itwas a scheme 
to take from the Southern Peter in order to 
pay the Northern Paul. 

Professor Dodd bas set the man and his 
attitude on these questions before us with 
clearness and force, fhough with no great 
literary skill. That he is an admirer of 
Yet he is not blind to his 
mistakes or to some of his limitations. 
Frequently he condemns the position taken 
by Macon, and frankly states that the con- 
duct of North Carolina, and of Macon as 
a citizen of North Carolina, in the Revo- 
lution was ‘almost shameful.” Neverthe- 
less, while one does not feel that Profes- 
sor Dodd has hesitated to condemn Macon 
where he believes him to have been mis- 
taken, one cannot but feel also that some 
of the limitations of Macon are shared 
by his biographer. Certainly Professor 
Dodd realizes the position of the agricul- 
tural South far more clearly than he does 
that of commercial New England; certain- 
ly he has not the historian’s sympathy with 
New England Federalism; certainly the 
stategmanship of Hamilton does not appeal 
to him. His “John Marshall’ comes out 
with the true Jeffersonian ring, and 
throughout the book the most distinct 
impression of Marshall’s work that is left 
with the reader is gained from the state- 
ment that “John Marshall had not then 
[1800] been canonized, and so his decisions 
were not received as dicta of heaven-born 
justice” (p. 186). So far as can be gathered 
from Professor Dodd’s chapter on “The 
Revolution of 1800,” that movement was 
mainly significant because it abolished the 
“levees” of Adams and dispensed with the 
“coach and four” of Washington; while of 
the significance of the Louisiana purchase, 
80 clearly set forth in the masterly chap- 
ter of Henry Adams, one learns nothing at 
all. Finally, it is to be feared that Pro- 
fessor Dodd has as little realization as 
Macon had of the vital forces at work from 
1816 to 1828. 


The Sporting Dog. By Joseph A. Graham. 
Macmillan. 1904, 


This work belongs to the American 





Sportsmen’s Series and is attractively il- 
lustrated by cuts of its subjects, namely, 
setters, pointers, retrievers, beagles, fox- 
hounds, and greyhounds. Although Mr. 
Graham does not overlook entirely bench- 
show points, he treats of the dog pre- 
eminently as an object of sport. Through- 
out the book he shows a freedom from par- 
tisanship too uncommon among writers on 
such subjects. Indeed, his liberality is 
likely to shock advocates of the straight- 
bred Llewellin setter, for he makes his 
classification broad enough to admit the 
“cold-blooded” Llewellins, hitherto debar- 
‘red, to a place among the orthodox straight- 
| breds. He has had experience as a sports- 
man, a breeder, and a patron of field trials, 
and has, moreover, carefully studied his 
subject. This embodiment of his knowledge 
will stand for clean sportsmanship, gener- 
ously free from pettiness. 

Beagle lovers may find their favorite 
somewhat briefly dealt with, but grey- 
hound men will rejoice in the admirable 
treatise on coursing hounds. Foxhounds are 
accorded none too much space, but the 
status of the foxhound tn America is well 
defined, The pointing bird dogs naturally 
receive the greatest share of attention, and 
the setter seems to be the favorite of the 
author, as it is generally of the sporting 
public. Mr. Graham sketches the history 
of the Llewellin setter in America, and by 
good descriptions gives a sort of personality 
to the great field-trial champions and pro- 
ducers, such as Gladstone, Count’ Noble, 
Gath, Roderigo, Antonio, Gladstone IV., 
+-Marie’s Sport, Tony Boy, Lady’s Count 
Gladstone, and Mohawk. His account will 
interest everybody who owns a dog descend- 
ed from these ‘heroes. What he has to say 
of “‘class’”’ in fleld-trial dogs should impress 
+ on breeders the value of this quality when 
transmitted to dogs for the South and 
West, where wide ranging is the prime es- 
sential. His opinion that orange and white 
-is, from the viewpoint of utility, the best 
color combination, the reviewer cannot 
agree with, and would suggest, from both 
f sclence and ‘personal experience, the su- 
perior utility of a white-backed dog with 
‘under-parts heavily marked with black. 

Probably many bench-show men will dis- 
agree with Mr. Graham in his statement 
that Cincinnatus’s Pride is, in all-around 
f quality, the best dog shown for years. He 
‘may be the best combined bench-show win- 
ner and field-trial performer, but in bench 
quality he is clearly inferior to at least 
half-a-dozen dogs shown in New York with- 
in the last two years. Still more open to 
question is the assertion that Ulverstone 
Rap is the best Laverack in America. It is 
unfair, however, to expect the author to be 
as able a judge of bench dogs as he is of 
+ shooting dogs. Not only will hig work be 
an authority on its subject, but it will give 
pleasure and satisfaction to eyery reader 
who-loves the sporting dog. 





Dictionary of Historical Allusions. 
Thomas Benfield Harbottle. 
ton & Co. 1903. 


We'shall not pretend that this is a sat- 
isfactory work. It is too short, its sub- 
jects might have been more. judiciously 
chosen, amd it is not scrupulously accu- 
‘rate. We cite a few passages which re- 
“quire ttle or no comment: “Oath of 
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by Charles and Louis, the sons of Louis 
le Débonnaire, to their brother Lothair, 
the Emperor, after the battle of Fontenay 
in 841.” Under “Verdun, Treaty of,” 
Charles the Bald, Louis and Lothair are 
called the sons of Charlemagne. “Treuga 
Dei. The Truce of God, imposed upon all 
the vassals of the Empire who were at 
war amongst themselves, by an edict of 
the Emperor, Henry III. [sie], issued at 
the Diet of Constance in 1403." But the 
Treuga Dei goes back to the first half 
of the eleventh century. “Paladins. A 
select band of knights in the service of 
Charlemagne, the most famous of whom 
was Roland or Orlando. Most of them 
were killed at the Battle of Roncesvalles, 
where Charlemagne’s troops were defeat- 
ed by the Moors [sic] in 778." Whether 
or not this definition would pass muster 
in a dictionary of literary allusions, it 
is out of place here. ‘‘Renaissance. The 
revival of learning in Italy in the fif- 
teenth century. It was largely due to the 
advent in the West of many Greek scho- 
lars who fled from Constantinople on its 
capture by the Turks in 1453, and intro- 
duced the masterpieces of Greek liter- 
ature for the first time to the scholars of 
the West.” Apparently Mr. Harbottle is 
unaware that Greek had been taught in 
Italy for more than fifty years prior to 
1453. “‘Mulmutine Laws. A code of laws 
said to have been drawn up by Mulmutius, 
King of the Britons, circ. 400 B. c. They 
were translated by Alfred the Great, and 
remained the basis of English law until 
the Conquest.” “Canada Act. An act 
passed in 1774, giving a constitution to 
Canada.” ‘Magdeburg, Sack of. At the 
capture of Magdeburg by the Austrian 
General Tilly, in 1629,” ete. ‘Landsge- 
meinde. The ancient popular assembly 
in the Forest Cantons of Switzerland. 
Every male above the age of sixteen had 
access to it. It elected the chief magis- 
trate (Landamman), levied taxes, and ex- 
ercised judicial functions.”” One would 
hardly infer from this statement that the 
Landsgemeinde still exists in several can- 
tons of Switzerland. In the notice of 
the League of Cambray no reference is 
made to Julius II., and the essential fea- 
tures of the Treaty of Barwalde are left 
out. By an obvious misprint the Day of 
Dupes is placed in 1603, and perhaps it is 
a misprint which gives 1780 as the date 
of Mme. Guyon and the Quietists. Mr. 
Harbottle thinks that the Man in the 
Iron Mask wore a mask of iron,, and no- 
tices Compte Rendu without saying a word 
about Necker. 

We could easily enlarge this list of 
slips and extravagances were it neces- 
sary to do so. Of course it is an easy 
matter to find errors in any book of refer- 
ence where the dimensions are consid- 
erable, but here the dimensions are not 
considerable and the number of mistakes 
seems larger’than the law allows. Why 
a book of reference should be printed on 
thick paper we are unable to conjecture, 
unless the author is trying to make a 
little “copy” go a long way. Mr. Har- 
bottle might have doubled his space by 
using thinner paper. We stated at 
the outset that the choice of subjects 
was open to criticism. In illustration 
we would point to the author’s  capri- 
cious selection of nicknames, But fur- 
ther criticism ‘would only accentuate 





the points which have been touched upon 
already, 





The English Church from the Accession of 
Charles I. to the Death of Anne (1625- 
1714). By the Rev. William Holden Hut- 
ton. Macmillan. 1903. 


This, the sixth volume in the ‘History of 
the English Church,’ edited by the late 
Dean of Winchester and the Rev. William 
Hunt, appears before the fifth, which is 
to cover the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
the First. With it the purpose of the edi- 
tors—to provide for the first time an ade- 
quate, continuous, and readable history of 
the English Church in neither too large 
nor too small a number of volumes, each 
from the pen of a writer who has given es- 
pecial attention to the period of which he 
writes—is nearing its fulfilment. All of 
the volumes thus far have been of distinct 
literary and historical merit. Though the 
single volume by a layman (Dr. James 
Gairdner’s account of the Church under 
Henry the Eighth and Mary) is perhaps 
the best of all, the reverend authors of the 
other parts of the history have done some- 
thing for their cloth in helping to disprove 
the universality, at least, of Clarendon’s 
caustic dictum that clergymen “understand 
the least, and take the worst measure of, 
buman affairs, of all mankind that can read 
and write.” 

Mr. Hutton’s work is not unworthy of 
the excellent company it keeps, though it 
lacks something of the active charm of the 
previous volumes. This is doubtless due 
in part to the character of the period of 
which it treats. An era of misdirected 
struggle and, in general, of defeat, impor- 
tant and critical though it may be, can- 
not supply the most inspiring material for 
composition. But the lack of vigor that 
is to some degree apparent in the author’s 
picture is due in greater measure to the 
severe constraint that he has put upon 
himself, in the interest partly of brev- 
ity and partly of what he considers proper 
unity. He has studiously, avoided touching 
upon the history of other .religious -bodies 
in England during the period of the Puri- 
tan revolution; he has said as little as pos-. 
sible of the political. history ef the coun- 
try during the same period; in fine, he has 
attempted what is almgst an impossibility. 
So much js assumed that his sketch lacks 
somewhat of body and life. 

The result has reacted upon the author 
even in the parts of his work that are in- 
herently most interesting. Archbishop 
Laud is one of the most commanding fig- 
ures in the whole history of England. To 
portray him adequately would be to achieve 
distinction for the entire book, Mr. Hut- 
ton has on other occasions dealt with this 
theme, but here, though we recognize the 
judiciousness and carefulness of the stu- 
dent, Laud does not stand out solidly and 
impressively before us, as he does, for ex- 
ample, in the essay of Professor Mozley, 
or in the sparkling sentences of Bishop 
Creighton. But when we have complained, 
perhaps unduly, of a certain coldness in 
manner, we have uttered the only complaint 
that the book arouses, It is righly stored 
with material within the range to which the 
author has confined himself, and his treat- 
ment is thoughtful and appreciative. The 
publishers are to be thanked for the ex- 
cellent spectmens of bookmaking that the 





series affords, and the respective authors 
tor the ample provision of maps, chrono- 
logical tables, and indexes. It is to be 
hoped that the death of Canon Overton is 
not destined to deprive us of the promised 
concluding volume from his pen, which his 
minute and sympathetic knowledge of Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century made him. 
above all others, the one writer to furnish. 


A Century of Expansion. By Willis Fletcher 
Johnson. With maps and index. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1903. Pp. 316 


Mr. Johnson's purpose is to treat step by 
step the territorial development of the Unit- 
ed States; so he opens his narrative with a 
definition of the term “expansion,” which 
becomes so elastic in his treatment that he 
credits Virginia with having inaugurated 
the policy of expansion—that is, naturai 
growth—and crowns the Republican party 
for having consummated it in the forcible 
and unnecessary annexation of the Philip- 
pines. The book—pleasingly written, be it 
said in partial extenuation, and to a cer- 
tain extent logically developed—is to be re- 
gretted for two reasons: first, because the 
spirit of it is pernicious, the course of our 
history being viewed through the jaundiced 
eye of the Jingo; and, second, because of 
inexcusable carelessness in dealing with 
facts. On the first point, what more need 
be said than that the author reads in the 
Louisiana Purchase a forecast (p. 126) of 
the “annexation of Alaska, of Hawali, and 
of the Philippines’’; that he deems it “‘ill- 
advised and mischievous” to have with- 
drawn from Cuba? To these pronounce- 
ments let us add that in his view (p. 276) 
the Spanish authority in the Philippines at 
the time of the American occupation was 
unchallenged by the inhabitants of the isl- 
ands, who (p. 285) ‘‘wanted to be under the 
sovereignty of the United States.”’ 

The author, to consider charge two, per- 
sists in the obsolescent idea that the West, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, was 
rebellious, and that, under first-rate leader- 
ship, she might have struck fortunes with 
Spain, then intrenched in Louisiana. There 
has not survived in American history a 
ranker fallacy; and as for discrediting the 
genius of James Wilkinson for intrigue, it 
is clear that to Mr. Johnson the devious 
ways of the general—who so securely en- 
snared Burr and deluded Jefferson 
known. The Genet business, too, has been 
thoroughly misunderstood (pp. 68-69), 
though enlightenment might have been 
found in certain publications of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and in the text 
of the Treaty of Alliance with France, in 
connection with the discussion of the mea- 
sures proposed by the intrepid Frenchman. 

To a great many it w’l be edifying to 
learn that the Louisiana Purchase (p. 97) 
included, by inference, West Florida, and 
that Texas had neither part nor parcel in 
it. The whole question of the Floridas 
(pp. 129-132) is bungled—West Florida and 
East Florida are inextricably confused in 
the narrative. Mr. Johnson apparently 
overlooked the dispute which arose over the 
former under the terms of the Loulsiana 
Purchase, and utterly ignored the revolu- 
tion of 1810 which determined its fate, lead- 
ing to its incorporation with Mississipp! 
Territory.. The question of Texas is equal- 
ly well muddled. First, it is only when we 
reach page 163 (the Louisiana Purchase 


are un- 
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that we find the 


was settled on page 97) 
title to Texas to have been at all in dis- 
pute; but the essentials of the controversy 


are nowhere given. Concerning the east- 
ern boundary, we have (p. 163): “Spain, 
on the other hand, insisted that Louisiana 
stopped at the Sabine River.” The east- 
ern boundary claimed by Spain was the Ar- 
royo Hondo, sixty miles or so to the east 
of the Sabine, and it was here in 1806 that 
the armies of the two countries stood fac- 
ing one another and under orders the ful- 
filment of which meant war. The Neutral 
Ground Treaty, perhaps the most corrupt 
in our history, was now negotiated by Wil- 
kinson; the effect of it was practically to 
abandon our claim to Texas. Yet there is 
no mention of it. 

President Jackson’s position on the prop- 
osition to annex Texas is put in an entirely 
false light, as false as the author’s dec- 
laration that Jackson thought Burr, in his 
conspiracy, ‘‘really cherished hostile designs 
against the United States’’ (p. 187). Here, 
it may be pointed out, as typically slipshod, 
that James Long in 1819 is made to declare 
the independence of Texas; and that the 
date of the battle of San Jacinto is given 
as April 27, 1836. But the acme of par- 
tisanship and historical inaccuracy is reach- 
ed when the author avers (Texas was knock- 
ing at the door of the Union): 

“Hitherto, Texas had claimed nothing 
farther west and south than the Nusees 
River as the boundary between her and 
Mexico. Now, at Jackson’s suggestion, the 
claim was pushed to the Rio Bravo or Rio 
Jrande del Norte. But even this was not 
sufficient to satisfy the rapacity of Jack- 
son and his followers. Mexico was actual- 
ly willing, in her helplessness and despair, 
to relinquish her claim upon Texas and to 
yield to the United States the whole coun- 


try, not only to the Nueces, but also to the 
Rio Grande” (p. 172). 


Mr. Johnson’s historical judgments are 
equailed only by his generalizations. Who 
that is acquainted with Spanish-American 
history, even in the alphabet, would de- 
clare the date is 1810 (p. 128): “The plotting 


of Miranda, encotitaged by ‘Hamilton, had | 


led to general revolt throughout Central and 
South America”? Another Sbservation by 
the author is worthy of mention. ‘Be sees (p. 
197) only with the close of the W@xican 
war “the rise of sectionalism in natiotiel 
politics.” 

The book has five-maps and an index, 
which is not as full as it might be. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Romance of Piscator 


By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER. $1.25. 

The tale of how the trout and landlocked 
salmon temporarily lost their magic for Pisca- 
tor before the mightier spells cast by the Peri; 
of how he was greatly tempted by Circum- 
stances, of much fishing and an embarrassing 
climax, 


In the Dwellings 
of the Wilderness 


By C. BRYSON TAYLOR. With two 
decorations in color. $1.25. 

The weird adventures of three American 
engineers in an Egyptian desert, told in such 
a way that despite the strange things that 
happen, the reader half feels as does 
one of the engineers, that it might 
all be explained by natural causes. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


29 'W. 284 St., NEW YORK. 
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Important Announcement 


Tanner’s Elementary Algebra 


By J. H. TANNER, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, Cornell 
University. 

Price, $1.00 
N writing this book the author has aimed 

to make the transition from arithmetic to 
algebra easy and natural, to arouse and sus- 
tain the student’s interest in the work, and 
to teach him to think clearly and to reason 
correctly. The exercises are numerous, well 
chosen, and carefully graded. Great care 
has also been given to the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in algebraic processes. The 
book is designed to meet the most exacting 
entrance examination requirements of any 
college or university in this country, and 
especially the revised requirements of the 
College Entrance Board. The arrangement 
of the book will be found to be peculiarly 
suited to a briefer course where that may be 
desired. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square, New York City 
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F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors). 
16 West 33d St., opposite the “Waldorf,” New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books Agents for the leading 
Paris pebiianes. auchnitz’s ‘British authors. Teub- 
ner’s Greek ‘and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 
mailed on demand. New Books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued 
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top, rough edges. 610.00 net atl set, carriage 
At ali Booksellers 











You Should Read The Bright Face of Dauger. 
BERT NEILSON STEPHENS’s most stirring story. 
Illustrations by Harry C. Edwards. $1,50. 


The Nation 


Was established in 1865 as a weekly review of 
literature, science, art, and politics, and its edito- 
rial management has been unchanged from the 
first. It is conducted in a spirit of complete inde- 
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poms names in literature, science, art, phil- 
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For a candid and fearless treatment of contemporary issues from the distinctively ethical 
point of view, read 


THE ETHICAL RECORD 


The May issue, just published, contains the following 
IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
THE ETHICS OF THE JAPANESE-RUSSIAN CONFLICT 
By CHESTER HOLCOMBE 
RESULTS OF NEGRO EDUCATION 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
OUR MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION AND THE REAL CULPRITS 
By JOHN MARTIN 
THE EFFECT OF. THE HIGHER CRITICISM UPON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 
By NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
Paul Sabatierand the Return to St. Prancis; The New South: Its Problems and Hopes; The Ethics 
of Shakespeare; Book Reviews, etc. 
On sale at Record Office, 35 Central Park West; Brentano's, Wanamaker’ s, Siegel & 
Cooper's, and News stands, 15 cents a copy. 
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# ‘Sally Wister is one of those charming maidens whose : 
memory has been preserved,—like that of Dorothy Osborne or SallyWister’s Journal 
the Jessamy Bride,—by a fortunate accident. . . . We profess A True Narrative 


ourselves her devoted servants.’’ THE ATHENUM (London). ‘ > 


Sally Wister’s Journal 


although a strictly historical document, is also a romance of unequaled 
charm. ‘ The Journal has in many respects the attractions of a work of 
fiction. In fact, we have had considerable difficulty in persuading 
ourselves that we are not dealing with a wholly imaginative work. It 
throws many side lights upon the history of the times, giving interesting pictures of the society 
of the Revolution. It is one of those books that one needs to read in order to get 
rid of the unreality that is apt to hang about the pages of history,” says the Baltimore Sun. 
“A most delicious piece of literature,” says the Philadelphia Inquirer. ‘“ The love-story is 
very pretty. This little scene has the color of an artist’s interior,’—says the Hartford Courant.’ 


ALLY WISTER, 16 years old, daughter of Daniel Wister, merchant, of Philadelphia, kept a journal of her experiences during the 
winter of 1777-1778, while exiled from Philadelphia during its occupation by the British. The family lived with relatives in an old 
farm house on the Wissahickon, which was occupied at times by various prominent officers of the Continental army. Sally saw 
much of the officers and heard much of the fighting, and comments on both freely and quaintly. Gen. Smallwood is ‘‘tall, portly, 
well-made: a truly martial air, the behaviour and manners of a gentleman’’; Capt. Furnival, ‘‘the handsomest face I ever saw, a 
very fine person’’; Captain Finley is ‘‘ wretched ugly '’; Maj. Stoddert, ‘‘ very reserved’’ but has ‘‘an engaging countenance and 

address,’’ etc. Later the Major grows much less reserved. Another officer who throws off his reserve is Capt. Alexander Spotswood 
Dandridge, of Virginia, a relative of Martha Washington. Sally calls him in the Journal ‘‘ the handsomest.man I ever beheld.”’ 


Carefully edited from the original manuscript by Albert Cook Myers; M.L., 
who has collected a great mass of material elucidating the text, and also many 
portraits, relics, documents, signatures and pictures relating to characters appearing 
in the Journal. Beautifully printed on deckel-edge paper, profusely illustrated, and 
bound in antique style with a cover design by Walter Whitehead. $2.00 postpaid. 


Ferris & LEACH, Publishers, Phila. 


























For a picture of this period from 
another standpoint read 


‘The Quakers in the Revolution ” 
By Isaac Sharpless, LL.D. 


The second part of ‘‘A Quaker Exper- 
iment in Government." 
r 1amo, cloth, $1.50. 
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64e UNITED STATES 
AND PORTO RICO 


With Special Reference to the Prob- 
lems Arising out of our Contact with 
the Spanish American Civilization 


By LEO S. ROWE, Ph.D. 


Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Pennsylvania, President of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Member of the Commission 
to Revise and Compile the Laws of Porto Rico (1900- 
1901), Chairman of the Porto Rican Commission (1901- 
1902). 


Crown, 8vo. Pp. 280. Price, $1.30 net: by mail,$1,40 


THE EVOLVTION OF MODERN 
LIBERTY 


By GEORGE L. SCHERGER, Ph.D., Professor of History, Armour 
Institute of Technology. Crown 8vo. $1.10 net. By mail, $1.20. 











THE HISTORY OF TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS (1856-1881) 


By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., Author of “A History of England 
from 1815~1858.’’ Vols. I. and II. (1856-1870). 8vo. $10.00. 


OLD WEST SURREY 


Some Notes and Memoirs. By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of 
“ Wood and Garden,” etc. With 330 Illustrations from Pho- 
tographs by the Author. 8vo. $4.50, net. By mail, $4.78. 


NEW LAND 


Four Years in the Arctic Regions 


By OTTO SverDRUP. Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL 
HARRIET HEARN. With 62 Plates, 162 Illustrations (4 Maps) 
in the Text, and 4 Folding-out Maps. 2 vols, 8vo, $10.50 
net. By mail, $11.06. 


A New Novel by the Author of *‘ Donna Diana,” “Casting of 
Nets,”” Etes, Ete. 


LOVE’S PROXY 


A Novel. By RICHARD BaGOT. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
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